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It Borts THIN . .. : . penetrates the 
Warp... carries the weight into the 
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. satished help and 100% production 
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Prompt Shipment 
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Stanley Eversafe 
-=-the name of a better 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Even the most critical executive cannot 
help admitting the logic of changing to 
Stanley Eversafe in view of advantages 
like these: 


1. 


on SEER ER SE 


Atlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. 
552 Murphy Ave., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ties prevent such 
ies and speed up operations. 


Stanley DS Seals make stronger joints 
than any other type of seals. 

ROUND SAFETY EDGES AND ENDS 
ON STANLEY EVERSAFE PREVENT 
CUTS AND SCRATCHES AND SPEED 
UP BALING OPERATIONS. 
STANLEY EVERSAFE TIES *““COILED 
DOUBLE” SAVE JUST HALF THE 
TIME IN UNCOILING AND 
MEASURING, 

The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work 
with, 

Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest effi- 
ciency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Horace E. Black 
Box 424 


continuously on Stanley 
Colorgraph Ties. 


imjur- 


é Many minor cuts, digs and #¢ § Your Firm's Name, Trade 
é scratches, generally unreport- : : Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 

ed, slow uptying operation Warnings and Special! De- 
¢ Round Safety Edges and he had 

Ends on Stanley Eversafe Sans can be printed 

‘ 


Bale Tie System 


Carolinas Representative: 


Charlotte, N.C. 
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Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 


What you should know about 
~ 

x 

arp sizing as well as printing, dyeing fe 

and finishing processes offer many problems in the use of —& 
starches, dextrines and gums. The selection of the proper —& 
products is of great importance. Listed below are selected — 
products available for the purposes and conditions of exact- 2 
ing textile manufacturers. 
These starches, dextrines and gums are manutactured by 

carefully controlled and standardized methods. Purity and 
uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are & 
attested by the constantly increasing number of users who §& 

i are getting satisfactory results. - 
rs 

THIN BOILING STARCHES 

EAGLE TWO STAR - 

FOXHEAD TAGLE THREE STAR 
EAGLE FOUR STAR 
THICK BOILING STARCHES 

GLOBE PEARL BUFFALO 
Cc. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N. ~ 
PEERLESS 

DEXTRINES 

WHITE DARK CANARY : 
CANARY BRITISH GUM 
— — - 

IMPORTANT 
, Our research department will be glad to ~ 
4 furnish additional information regarding - 
- the types and uses of these and other 4 
: products as applied to the special needs of - 
. the Textile Industry. Write to— - 
: 
| CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. [| 
4 
1 17 Battery Place New York City — 
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NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


Gives capital, number of ma- 


DIRECTORY) 


TEXTILE MILLS} 


chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
for Traveling Men,’ and 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Orders Filled Promptly 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Stop That: Price Chiseling 


BY WILLIAM BOURASSA 


General Manager American Bobbin Company. 


R some time I have been interested in a so-called 
es for restoration of business. I have been urging 

this for fourteen months and have accumulated such 
a mass of correspondence and received so much encour- 
agement from public officials and private industry that | 
am surprised, to state it mildly. 

To put it in a nutshell the plan is this. I have pro- 
posed that Congress so amend the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law as to permit associations of manufacturers to make 
agreements between members thereof to limit their own 
production and to fix their own minimum prices below 
which the commodities that this particular association 
produces shall not go. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust law was enacted to restrain 
industry from making agreements for purposes of extor- 
tion of undue profits from the consumer. This plan of 
mine is to protect industry against ruinous competition 
among its own members. 

At the time the Sherman law was enacted no thought 
was given to the dangers of self-ruin among manufactur- 
ers by cut-throating in the field of any certain line of 
manufacture, and no thought was given to prohibiting 
cutting of prices to the ruin of industry. 


The principle is basic and important. 


It has passed the mere novelty stage. Senator Walsh 
of Massachusetts has introduced a bill into the U. S. 
Senate to do exactly this very thing. I am not boasting 
about the matter but this bill and act came from inter- 
views that I have had with Senator Walsh wherein, 
through no prominence of mine but through what he said 
was the merit of the notion, manufacturers are to be 
permitted legally to form such associations, make such 
agreements, set up such prices below which their lines of 
goods shall not go so far as members of the associations 
are concerned, such prices to be agreeable to the Federal 


Goverfiment committee and to be such as to enable them: 


to earn a new dollar for an old dollar, plus a certain 
agreed profit on the same. It is not felt that any law can 
compel industry into such associations, but it is believed 
that conditions will force them into the limit of the price 
and that gradually self-respect and monetary needs will 
compel them to join said associations. 

It was about a year ago that I broached this notion as 
a result of my own thinking over conditions in my own 
business. 1 am a manufacturer of bobbins for textile 
mills. Ours is a business of limited scope, there being 
only sixteen manufacturing concerns of this sort in the 


*Address before Rotary Club, Brunswick, Me. 


United States. We can supply all of the bobbins hha 
repair all that need repair. We have not dared to form 
an association, even under cover. It is not pleasant to 
belong to any gentleman’s agreement that is not legally 
recognized. 

Several months ago I talked as best I could before the 
national convention of woodworkers and what I said there 
caused a good deal of comment. The speech in full was 
published in at least six of the most prominent trade 
journals of the United States, aroused editorial comment 
from the editors, was published in two of the New York 
daily papers, and has been considered from then to this 
moment in increasing concern. Heads of industry have 
taken it up and the slogan, “Stop Price Cutting’’—is now 
being carried on with increasing vigor. 


CREATING GREAT INTEREST 


I have been personally invited to go into session with 
some of the most important leaders of industry in Amer- 
ica. Presidents of steel, national bakers, head of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve Bank, presidents of metro- 
politan banks and editors of such papers as Fibre and 
Fabric and American Wool and Cotton Reporter, The 
Nation’s Business, Industrial World, Printer’s Ink, have 
taken up the matter and this week the entire Scripps 
Howard chain of newspapers have been in correspond- 
ence with me to ask permission to abstract a 2,400-word 
brief of the plan into a brief article to be run with edito- 
rial approval through their newspapers. 


I beg of you to believe that I do not mention this to 
indicate that as the saying goes I am a “hell of a fellow.”’ 
I am not. I have a good deal of good advice on the 
subject. I have developed the notion persistently for 
what it is worth and that is why I have had such good 
luck in spreading the notion widely. President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor has written 
me long letters regarding it. Judge Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court of the U. S. has considered it, so William 
Green writes me. 

And all this has come through persistence. I have paid 
for the entire campaign. I have circulated thousands of 
copies of what is called “Statement, Plan and Argument,”’ 
and of other articles which have been written concerning 
it. Six weeks ago I spent the entire afternoon with Sen- 
ator Walsh at his home in Clinton at his request. All 
this I mention to indicate that there is something in the 
proposal that merits legal remedy. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Master Mechanics Department 


BY W. F. CHAPHORST, M.E. 


‘OLLOWING publication of Mr. Schaphorst’s last arti- 
Bee. which appeared in our issue of February 2, H. 

H. ller, chief engineer of the Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C., wrote that he would be glad to have 
Mr. Schaphorst giv ¥ional information on some of 
the points he discusseg in his February article. 


We passed Mr. I letter along to Mr. Schaphorst 
with the request that he give further information along 
the lines suggested by Mr. Iler. In this issue Mr. Schap- 
horst discusses the questions in which Mr. Ller is inter- 
ested. 


Mr. Iler’s letter to Mr. Schaphorst is given herewith, 
the subheads, A, B and C having been inserted to sepa- 
rate the three subjects touched upon: 


Dear Mr. Schaphorst: 


“Some of the boys have read your article in February 


2 issue of Southern Textile Bulletin with such interest. 


that they would like you to write another, in fuller ex- 
planation of some details which are not quite clear to 
them, as follows: 


A 


“They find your efficiency chart quite simple to 
use and wish me to express their appreciation for this 
practical method of finding out just where they stand tn 
this important particular, but what they wish to have 
now is a complete outline of the method of making CO2 
apparatus automatically control draft conditions, such 
as is touched upon in the last paragraph of your article. 


B 


“Now you tell us that CO2 is carbon dioxide, and you 
also mention CO as a gas from combustion. We under- 
stand therefore that both of these gases may be expected 
to be present in our flues and passages. Will you please 
explain in as simple manner as possible just why this is 
so, and why there may be a greater percentage of one or 
the other. Also how may we ascertain percentages, and 
what should be done in the case of a higher proportion 
of either? 


C 


“We would also welcome suggestions from you as to 
possible uses exhaust steam may be put to in textile 
mills, and would appreciate explanations and outline of 
just how to go about utilizing this waste product in any 
specific usage.” 

Very truly, 
H. H. ILER. 


In reply to Mr. Der, Mr. Schaphorst gives the follow- 
ing: 


(A)—Modern Combustion Control 


I suggest that you read the answer to B, below, before 
teading this, if you do not thoroughly understand the 
meaning of CO and CO2. 

First, since CO2 is here used as the basis for combus- 
tion control, it is obviously necessary to continuously 
sample the exit gases. This is done by drawing a con- 
tinuous sample through a sampling tube by means of a 


4 


suction fan. The “sample gas’ is first filtered through 
steel wool so as to remove all soot, fly ash, and other 
solids, and later it is filtered through cotton in order to 
insure a thorough job of cleaning. 


This filtered “sample gas’ does not have the same 
density as air. The density varies with the percentage 
of CO2. This difference in density is “weighed” by 
means of a device roughly sketched in Fig. 1. The fil- 
tered sample from the boiler uptake enters the fan at A 
and leaves at B. In other words, the fan simply “runs 


TO REGULATORY 


\ 
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Diagram showing arrangement for harnessing CO2 in 
such a way that it automatically controls combustion. 


in the exit boiler gas.” At the left of the motor and on 
the same shaft is another fan which is bladed in the 
opposite direction drawing atmospheric air in at C and 
exhausting it at D. Thus the fan at the left simply 
“runs in atmospheric air.’”’ Now, owing to the different 
densities of the two gases different suctions are set up in 
the lines E and F which difference affects the bell G 
which in turn operates the pressure control line to the 
boiler dampers. 


In principle, as will be noted, this device is simple. 
Making it practicable has not been so simple, but I am 
informed that the apparatus has now been perfected to 
the point where it is thoroughly reliable and that it is 
giving satisfactory results. About the only upkeep ex- 
pense is that of renewing the filtering materials in order 
to always insure perfectly clean exit gas in the weighing 
machine. | 


(B)—Combustion 


Coal and oil are composed largely of carbon. The car- 
bon “burns” by combining chemically with the oxygen 
in the air. Chemists use the symbol C for carbon and 
the symbol O for oxygen. When combustion is perfect it 
“burns to CO2,” as they say, which means that each atom 
of carbon unites with two atoms of oxygen. CQO2 is 
carbon dioxide. When combustion is imperfect it “burns 
to CO,” which means that one atom of carbon unites with 
only one atom of oxygen. CO is carbon monoxide. Per- 
fect combustion to CO2 liberates 14,544, B.t.u. per 
pound of carbon and generates 3 2-3 Ib. of gas. Imper- 
fect combustion, to CO, liberates only 4352 B.t.u. per 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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MATCHED SET 


BELTS 


.--A BALANCED DRIVE 


shige Emerald Cord V Belts are 
a special product of Goodyear’s ex- 
perience with textile mill requirements. 


They are built with a precision that results 
in belts of uniform, accurate cross-section 
and length; used in multiple each belt 
carries its full share of the load, and every 
large, high - tensile, low -stretch cord is so 
placed in every belt as to contribute its full strength 
to the load-carrying job. 


High quality Goodyear rubber in the sections of 
extreme tension and compression yields to those 
forces and does not resist them. The surface wear 
is taken by a fabric envelope with the weave on 
the bias. 


In a word, Goodyear Emerald Cord V Belts embody 


in their design and construction the results of 


Goodyear is represented in 
the South by authorized 
Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributors 
conveniently located with 


relation to your mills and 
able to supply promptly 
all Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods for the 
textile industry. 


experienced insight into the particular duty for 
which they are specified. 


For further information about Emerald Cord V 
Belts or any other Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods for textile mill service—such as the famous 
Goodyear Air Hose for machine cleaning — write to 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, 
or get in touch with the nearest Goodyear Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


ELASTIC ENVELOPE 
TAKES THE WEAR 
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Master Mechanics Department 
(Continued from Page 4) 


pound of carbon and generates 2 1-3 lb. of gas. This 
explains why combustion under the boiler should always 
be to CO2. That is, CO should never be found in the 
exit gases. On the other hand, the higher the percentage 
of CO2 the better. If there is CO it means that about 
10,000 B.t.u. are going to waste out of every pound of 
carbon. Carbon monoxide gas is combustible. It is poor 
engineering to allow good combustible gases to escape. 
Further combustion of CO creates the desired CO2. Per- 
centages of CO2 and CO in exit gases can be determined 
by any master mechanic by means of a simple and inex- 
pensive flue gas analyzing outfit known as the Orsat 
apparatus. Complete details concerning the apparatus 
and method of making tests are available from the Bu- 
reau of Mines and in many text books pertaining to 
combustion or boiler plant engineering. Better still, for 
large textile plants, automatic analyzing and recording 
devices are on the market which furnish a continuous 
graphic record of either carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
and other gases where desired. Of the two, CO2 and 
CO, it is more important to keep a record of CO2, main- 
taining a high percentage. The operator can be sure that 
if CO2 is high there is no CO. Here is an excellent table 
prepared by A. V .King which shows the relationship 
between CO2, fuel loss, money loss, color of fire, furnace 
temperature, etc. 


_ 


Per Cent Unnecessary Fuel Loss, Loss on Color Corresponding 
CcoO2 Excess Air Per Cent. 1,000 Tons of Fire Temperature 
Per Cent Compared With of Coalat Approximate Deg. F. 
Best Practice $3 Per Ton 
Bright 
14 white 2600 
13 11 1 $ 30 White 2200 
12 20 60 
40 3 90 
10 60 5 150 
Lt. 
) 82 7 210 orange 1750 
8 112 10 300 
Bright 
7 148 13 390 cherry 1400 
6 197 17 510 
Dull 
5 266 23 690 cherry 1150 
4 370 32 960 
Dull 
3 442 47 1410 red 1000 
Dark 


2 885 77 2310 red 900 


Obviously, if CO2 is low the thing to do is to improve 
conditions so that it will be high. Air inleakage through 


the setting walls or excess air into the furnace itself will 
cause low CO2. 


CO may be caused by (1) insufficient air through the 
fuel bed; (2) insufficient secondary air; (3) low temper- 
ature in the furnace below point of ignition; (4) poor 
firing; (5) poor surnace design; (6) poor mixing of 
gases; (7) improper fuel for the stoker, furnace, etc.; 
and (8) furnace so small that the gases have insufficient 
time to burn. 


There is hydrogen (H) in coal as well as carbon. Hy- 
drogen is combustible but upon burning (uniting with 
oxygen) it becomes water (H20). The greater the 
amount of hydrogen in the fuel the lower will be the per- 
centage of CO2 in the flue gases. Should the fuel be pure 
carbon the theoretical maximum percentage of CO2 
would be 21 per cent. Should the fuel be pure hydrogen 
there would of course bo no CO2 whatever. 
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(C)—Exhaust Steam 


Two of the most common uses for exhaust steam are: 
(1) drying, and (2) the heating of water. Owing to the 
fact that there is so much heat in exhaust—nearly as 
much as in the original pressure steam—-the steam used 
for power “costs almost nothing,” as is so frequently said. 
Of course, strictly speaking, that is not true owing to the 
first cost of the power equipment, the cost of the building, 
real estate, etc. * 


Exhaust steam could be advantageously used in more 
textile plants for preheating air for combustion—a possi- 
bility that seems to be largely overlooked everywhere. 
During the winter months exhaust steam is valuable for 
heating the buildings, and is commonly used for that 
purpose, but during the summer months it is wasted to 
the atmosphere because it is thought that there is no 
other use for it in summer. That being the case why not 
use it during the summer for preheating combustion air? 
In a few central power stations they have gone so far as 
to bleed steam from the turbine for air preheating. If it 
pays in central power stations to use bleed steam, surely, 
in textile plants, it should pay to use exhaust steam which 
would otherwise be wasted. 


On the usual basis of 18 pounds of air per pound of 
coal consumed let us see how much exhaust steam would 
be required to bring the temperature of that much air up 
to 200 deg. F. The specific heat of unconfined air is 
0.24, which means that 0.24 of a B.t.u. will raise the 
temperature of one pound of air one degree F. Assuming 
the temperature in the boiler room to be 70 deg. it is 
plain that the air will have to be raised (200—70) 130 
deg. Now, 18 1300.24=560 B.t.u., which is the total 
amount of heat required to raise the temperature of 18 
pounds of air from 70 to 200 deg. F. The latent heat in 
one pound of exhaust steam at atmospheric pressure is 
970.4 B.t.u., which is the amount of heat it is capable of 
giving up to the air. Therefore, since 970.4—560—1.73 
it is evident that one pound of exhaust steam will take of 
preheating all of the air required for 1.73 pounds of coal. 

Looking at it from the standpoint of fuel saving, as- 
suming that each pound of coal contains 12,000 B.t.u. if 
the saving per pound would be 560 B.t.u. as calculated 
here we -find that the saving would be (560—12,000) 
4.66 per cent. Thus for every $1,000 worth of coal there 
would be a saving of $46.60. 


When exhaust steam is used for preheating boiler feed 
water, as it commonly is, the fuel saving amounts to one 
per cent for each eleven degrees increase in water tem- 
perature. Thus for example if the original temperature 
of the water is 60° F. and it is heated by exhaust steam 
to 210° F. the fuel saving would amount to (210—60) 
+11, or 13.6 per cent. Adding to this the 4.66 per cent 
air preheating saving we have a total of (13.6+-4.66) 
18.26 per cent available in exhaust steam for fuel saving. 
One hundred and eighty-two dollars and 60 cents out of 
every $1,000 is a worth while percentage. 


Piping Hook-Up for Utilizing Exhaust 
Steam 


Regarding “how to go about utilizing this waste prod- 
uct,”’ Fig. 2 shows what I consider to be one of the sim- 
plest and best piping hook-ups from every standpoint. 
The drawing tells the story almost completely. This 
arrangement makes it possible to utilize 100 per cent of 
the exhaust provided such usage is at all possible. Should 
there be a surplus of exhaust steam at any time it is 
phere. If on the other hand the amount of exhaust steam 
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is insufficient for requirements, the sensitive control de- 
vice automatically admits live steam make-up into the 
automatically switched by the regulator into the atmos- 
exhaust. Then, as soon as the required amount of extra 
heat is supplied the live steam is again automatically cut 


off. 
MAKE-UP 
PRESSURE 
CONTROL 
VALVE | r 


BACK PRESSURE 


CONT Rou VALVE 


\ 
LOw PRESSURE | 


PRESSURE, 
BACK 


is: 


Fic. 2 


Piping hook-up for utilizing exhaust steam. If exhaust is 
insufficient, live steam is automatically turned on. If 
live steam is not needed it is never turned on. In this 
way all of the exhaust can be utilized, without waste, 
provided sufficient work can be found for it to do. 


In other words this arrangement guards the exhaust 
and saves lime steam with the utmost precision—much 
more efficiently and economically than would be possibile 
with the best of human supervision and hand control. 


An important advantage is that this arrangement 
usually permits the utilization of much of the present 
textile plant piping and valves. That is, it is not neces- 
sary to install entirely new equipment throughout in at- 
taining the highest degree of modernization. 


The Relation Between Belt Slip and Power 
Loss 


At various times I have been criticised for making the 
statement that “each per cent of belt slip means one per 
cent of power loss.” Thus if a power transmission belt 
slips 5 per cent the power loss is 5 per cent. If the belt 
slips 10 per cent the power loss is 10 per cent. In other 
words, the rule is this: “Power loss is directly propor- 
tional to the percentage of belt slip.” The rule is correct 
because it is based on the same law which governs the 
well known Prony brake used for making engine tests. 


The simplest way in which to prove the truth of the 
rule is this: Let us take a 100 h.p. belted electric motor 
operating at full load. Let as assume that the belt slips 
100 per cent, which means that the driven machine isn’t 
moving at all. The entire 100 h.p. is unquestionably lost 
in friction, isn’t it? In other words, 100 per cent belt 
slip means 100 per cent power loss. 


[t is true that in actual practice an electric motor 
speeds up when there is sudden slip and slows down 
again when the belt grips. In that event we would have 
to use the “average’’ power of the motor and the “aver- 
age’ blept slip. 

For example if the above 100 h.p. motor were so poor- 
ly belted that tensions could not be maintained, it might 
be possible that it would be momentarily reduced to 50 
h.p. Then, whatever the percentage of belt slip at that 
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moment, multiply the percentage of slip by 50 h.p. and 
you have the power loss. . 

Regardless of the speed fluctuations, or the power 
fluctuations, the rule is always applicable to the power 
delivered by the motor to the motor pulley. 

Good actual examples of this are to be found in the 
translation of some French tests entitled, “Belt Tests 
that are Tests.”’ The tests are official, having been made 
by French engineers in France. Thus in connection with 
the tests the “total slip” is given in per cent for a great 
many tests and in every instance the power losses “(a) 
on account of slip” are identical with the slip. Thus for 
instance where the maximum slip of 8 per cent is record- 
ed the corresponding power loss is given as 8 per cent, 
which is quite correct. 

A great many belt users in textile mills seem to believe 
that power loss due to belt slip is not as great as claimed. 
The above French engineers use the expression “total 
slip’ because it includes creep with slip, which also is 
correct. Creep need not be mentioned in this connection 
because creep loss follows the same rule. Thus if a belt 
does not slip at all, but “creeps” 1% per cent, the power 
loss due to creep is 1% per cent. 


Don’t Use Lime on Belts 


A practice that should be discouraged among belt men 
is the use of lime on oily belts. It is thought by some 
belt men that nothing is equal to lime for absorbing the 
oil and rendering the belt fit to do its work. Under oily 
conditions, almost any dry powder will make a belt pull 
better—anything that will absorb the oil. A non-corro- 
sive powder, however, should rather be used, such as 
chalk or Fuller’s earth. But, better still, don’t use any 
powder at all. It harms, rather than benefits, a belt. 

In emergencies it is often considered good practice to 
“do anything in order to get out the work,” but that does 
not imply that we should keep on doing it year after 
year. If oil continues to spatter on the belt the belt man 
is bound to have more or less trouble right along, and he 
must keep on using this harmful expedient. Naturally, 
the belt won’t last long under such severe conditions. 
The best treatment for an oily belt is to stop the oil 
spattering first and then keep the belt in good plibale 
condition. I know of no circumstances where oil throw- 
ing cannot be stopped. After that is done 1 would wash 
the belt clean of the oil and then fill it full of the best 
belt treatment obtainable. Do not use castor oil, neats- 


- foot oil, boiled linseed oil, etc., unless recommended by 


the manufacturer of the belt. It is generally safest to 
use a treatment that is made specially for belts by a re- 
sponsible manufacturer. 


Water Tube Boilers 


Every one in a while I am asked, “Why is the water 
tube boiler coming into such prominence? Why is it 
more efficient than the fire tube boiler?”’ 

The pressure on the fire tube is always on the “out- 
side,’ of course, tending to collapse the tube. On the 
other hand the pressure on the water tube is “inside” and 
tends to burst the tube. Now, any child who has ever 
blown through a dandelion stem knows that it is a simple 
matter to collapse the stem by suction, but to burst the 
stem by compressing air into it with the lips and lungs 
is impossible; at least that has been my experience. The 
boiler tube problem is practically the same. A given 


mild steel tube can withstand much more pressure from 
the “inside” than from the “outside.” 
Hence, to withstand given pressures the tubes in a 
(Continued on Page \8) 
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Stop That Price Chiseling 
(Continued from Page 3) 


For years legislation has been in restraint of agree- 
ments, associations and profits in industry. 

Immediately a corporation shows profits it is subject 
to attack in Congress from many quarters. We restrain- 
ed the railroads, the trusts and the mergers lest they 
unite to extort excessive prices. I do not suggest that 
such legislation was wrong. 


RicHt Now 


But what is happening now. Just as grievous things 
are happening in the lower end of this anti-trust law as 
were feared in the higher. The substantial business of 
the nation is now at the mercy of its own folly, which is 
price cutting. 


There are not 10 per cent of industrials in this country 
that are making profits. They are running at losses be- 
cause they want to keep labor employed and to maintain 
organizations. In any line of business every man’s hand 
is against every other man’s hand and the whole are 
going over the precipice of bankruptcy. The purchasing 
agent is playing with the sales manager as a cat plays 
with a mouse. In so doing he is strangling his own 
business by cutting off purchasing power of his neighbor’s 
business. 

In any business the-sales manager is visited by a pur- 
chasing agent and offered a chance to bid on an order. 
He is notified that the price must be lower than pre- 
viously. He is quoted a price at which the purchasing 
agent says he can buy elsewhere and if he wants to cut 
his price below that quoted price he can have the job. 

This is called “chiseling”’ in terms of the trade. Prob- 
ably theypurchasing agent never has been offered a price 
as low as-he quotes you to underbid. You are desperate 
for wofk. You hink that perhaps by running 24 hours 
a day you may break even. Thousands of deluded man- 
ufacturers have tried it, mostly to their sorrow. There is 
nothing in making goods at a price below cost. Industry 
has discovered that if you make twice as many goods at 
a loss you lose twice as much money. 


What's the result? Dividends have disappeared and 
hence trade has declined because of lack of spending 
power. Stockholders are losing all incomes. Vested 


funds pay little or nothing, much less, to say the least, 
than for years before. 


But if that were all it would riot be so desperate as it 
actually is. Wages are cut to meet the demands of these 
chiselers and the folly of the cut-throating industrials. 
When the wage earner gets barely enough to buy his pork 
and beans he is not buying sheetings or shirtings or auto- 
mobiles, nor is he riding on trains. When the wage 
earner ceases to be a customer the gteat background of 
demand is gone. The purchasing agent of a cotton mill 
who chisels the bobbin man depresses the wages of the 


bobbin man’s help, and this help buys less of the cotton 
textiles. 


When the industry loses its profits it is unable to make 
decent bank statements. Banks cannot be expected to 
loan money to industry that is in red ink. Banks that 
do not lend money lose their income. When industry 
cannot make money it cannot pay taxes. When taxes are 
delinquent there is trouble all around. 


PROFITS OR PERISH 
Profits! Is it not true that we must have profits or we 
must perish. I sent out a little circular like this one in 
my letters the other day. I devised it and had it printed, 
and this very week back came letters from such concerns 
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as American Cone & Pretzel Co. and the Detroit Steel 
Products Company asking for more of them to put into 
circulation. 


Profits! Will you tell me what is to become of us of 
the capitalistic system and what stands between us and 
a revolution except the doing of a decent business at a 
decent profit? Is a going industry to stand idly by while 
a lot of chiselers and cut-throat competitors who are 
about to die and sting their creditors go on doing business 
at prices which in some cases will not pay the cost of 
labor and material, let alone interest, overhead or profit. 

Profits! Why? To hear some people of radical no- 
tions you would think that a going concern that made as 
much as a 6 per cent annual profit was a robber of the 
people, stealing the milk from babes. 

I say that this nation will never recover until industry 
begins to earn money. Earnings are the thing. Until 
the factory begins to earn, until the college begins again 
to pay its current bills without deficits, until the railroad 
regains its self-respect by earning dividends, until the 
profitable industry pays profitable wages, until industry 
can show statements all in black ink, until. banks can 
extend loans safely, we can never recover from this state 
of mind or from this restricted financial condition. 

In my opinion industry has its share at stake in recov- 
ery of prosperity in its own hands. If every bobbin 
maker would swear never to sell a bobbin at a price less 
than would pay a fair profit we would all be happy in 
our sixteen plants and corporations widely scattered. If 
every cotton textile plant fixed the price of the basic 
weave of its industry at a price which would pay some 
profit, or declare that cotton yarn of certain fineness was 
such a price and no less, wouldn’t it brace up business? 

The Federal Government proposes to peg wheat, cot- 
ton, peanuts, hogs and dairy products. But it is a crime 
to peg cotton yarn. The Federal Government fixes prices 
below which rice or wheat shall not go, but it is a crime 
for fifty steel men or half a dozen manufacturers of brass 
pipe to peg their products. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission pegs or fixes the passenger and the freight 
schedules on railroads, but it cannot or does not fix a 


price on any industrial product or permit anyone else to 
do so. 


Not As SoME THINK 


I’ll hear someone saying all this is folly. Price is fixed 
by supply and demand. I say no. 

Prices are fixed by the amount of money that any 
person may have with which to gratify his desires. If 
you will say that supply and desires, not supply and 
demand, necessarily fix prices and production, I’ll agree. 

You saw it in the flush times of the war. When the 
ship worker getting $15 a day had a chance to buy, he 
bought $15 silk shirts. Is there a poor woman who has 
one hat a year who wouldn’t buy ten if she had the 
dough? Is there a chap with an old car who wouldn’t 
buy a new model if he had the spondulix? 

Technocrats have talked about a few factories supply- 
ing the demand. Nonsense! It is desire that we must 
supply. It is the call of progress and rising standards of 
living that we must satisfy or else this dissatisfaction will 
rise and overwhelm us. 

Give the industrials a right to fix his prices reasonably 
between reasonable limits. In Denmark, if I am able to 
judge the tenor of recent legislation born of desperation, 
they would compel the industry to make profits. They 
might even compel the industry to join the association 
and punish the manufacturer that indulges in cut-throat- 
ing and fine him as an enemy of industry. It may sound 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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THE BIGGEST EVENT 
New OLD 
of the KNITTING INDUSTRY 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


April 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 1933 


Commercial Museum 


Philadelphia 
For Opinion of 


Under the Auspices 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS 


The Future Your Products 


This exhibition and convention is, without exception, the greatest institution for constructive, forward look- 
ing progress in all the Knit Goods Trade. It has definite functions which it performs, completeness and 
efficiency that stamps it among buyers and sellers, as indispensable to the industry. 

The Commercial Museum is transformed into a vast market place where buyers congregate from all parts of 


the United States and Canada. Exhibitors pre- 


sent these buyers with instructive, profitable and 
it Keeps business-getting displays of every conceivable a 
Your Name variety of equipment, product or service used in It Actually 
Familiar a the thousands of knitting mills and factories. Makes Sales 
The Trade LJ 


COMPLETE SERVICE WITH STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


One hundred fifty dollars is the price of a standard space measuring 10 feet square. This rate includes the 
following service and equipment without extra charge. 


Regulation Sign Floor Covering 
Dividing Rails Two Chairs 
Hat Tree Desk 


Electrical installation and steam Connections 


Every conceivable want of the exhibitor is anticipated and prepared in advance. 
APPLY FOR SPACE NOW 
Chester I. Campbell Organization, 329 Park Square Bldg., Boston 


PERSONAL NEWS 


J. B. Hothersall has resigned as superintendent of the 
Dilling Silk Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


J. O. Williams has resigned as general superintendent 
of the Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo; N. C., and the 
Pisgah Mills, Inc., Brevard, N. C., effective March 25. 


Dewey Warren has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer carding at the Smithfield Mills, Smithfeld, 


Walter Pratt, of Charlotte, Southern manager for Jo- 
seph Sykes Bros., card clothing manufacturers of Man- 
chester, Eng., has returned from a trip to England, 
France and other European countries. 


S. B. Laws, who is now superintendent of the Gray 
plant of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., will become gen- 
eral superintendent of Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, 
N. C., and Pisgah Mills, Inc., Brevard, N. C., on March 
25. 


M. B. (Pat) Mullis has been appointed sales represen- 
tative in the Carolinas, Virginia and Tennessee for the 
Arkansas Company, of New York, manufacturers of tex- 
tile chemists. He will make headquarters in Charlotte. 
Mr. Mullis was formerly superintendent of the Nebel 
Knitting Mills, Charlotte. 


S. H. Sherman has resigned as assistant secretary, as- 
sistant treasurer and superintendent of the Lenoir, Whit- 
nel and Nelson Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. C. Directors 
have named B. B. Hayes, of Hudson, N. C., in his stead. 
Mr. Sherman will leave on March 1 to assume a position 
in Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY | 


DANIEL E. RHYNE 


Funeral services for Daniel Efird Rhyne, pioneer tex- 
tile manufacturer, banker and in recent years widely 
known as a philanthropist, were held at Lincolnton, N. 
C., Sunday. Mr. Rhyne, who was 81 years old, died 
Saturday from pneumonia. 

He was rated as one of the most successful manufac 
turers of his generation and held large interests in 19 
textile mills. He was president of the following mills: 
Howell Manufacturing Co., Cherryville Manufacturing 
Co., Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing Co., and Wildan 
Manufacturing Co., all of Cherryville, the Henry River 
Manufacturing Co., Henry River, and was owner of 
Laboratory and Lincolnton Mills, Lincolnton. He was 
a large stockholder and a director of several combed 
yarn plants in Gastonia and Belmont. 

He built his first mill when he was only 21 years old, 
establishing a plant at Mount Holly. In later years he 
built or bought other plants, having been actively inter- 
ested in the management of a large number of companies 
during his career. He retired from active management 
some months ago. At the time of his death he was presi- 
dent of the First National Bank at Lincolnton and of the 
First National at Cherryville. 

Mr. Rhyne’s name was added to the name of Lenoir 
College in 1924 after he had come to the aid of the insti- 
tution time and again when financial difficulties threat- 
ened the institution. 
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More than 35 Lutheran churches over the State owed 
part of their buildings or equipment to the benefactions 
of the manufacturer. His contributions to Lenoir Rhyne 
College totalled nearly half a million dollars. 

Mr. Rhyne was never married and no members of his 
immediate family survive. 


Monaghan is Winner in Textile Tourney 


The basketball team from the Monaghan plant of Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Mills, Greenville, won the annual South- 
ern Textile Tournament held in Textile Hall last week. 
Monaghan Class A Boys defeated Victor in the final 
match. 

The Class B Boys-championship was won by Erlanger, 
with Converse runner up. 

The championship for: Class C Boys teams was won 
by Piedmont, with Victor as runner-up. 

In the 110-pound Boys Class, the team from Dunean 
beat Woodside in the finals. 


LYMAN GrR~ts ARE CHAMPIONS 


The Class A Girls team from Lyman defeated Ameri- 
can Enka in the championship match in that division. 
Winnsboro won the championship for the Class B Girls. 


Mildew in Cloth 


Cloth mildew has a remarkable chameleon-like ability 
to assume a range of colorful hues, but its potential 
beauty fails to ameliorate its undesirable reputation with 
the textile industry, states Stuart W. Cramer, director of 
the Textile Foundation. Damage from or the cost of 
removing mildew probably involves the annual expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars in the United States alone. 
Fabrics in awnings, tents and tarpaulins, because of their 
exposure to dampness, are especially subject to mildew 
which is sometimes termed “dry rot.” 

Exposure to varying intensity of light or heat and 
variable substances used in processing textiles may cause 
mildew to acquire quite different hues, but the ultimate 
ruinous effect is essentially the same. Owing to the cost- 
liness of textile mildew, considerable research, particu- 
larly in England, has been directed toward its elimination. 
Now a concerted attempt at mildew eradication is being 


supported by the Textile Foundation, according to Mr. 
Cramer. 


The present research has both the prevention and 
treatment of mildew as its objectives, states Bernard S. 
Gould, a Boston man and Textile Foundation Research 
Fellow, who is working on the problem at the University 
of London, under the direction of Professor Rainstrick. 
one of the leading English bio-chemists and bacteriolo? 
gists. 

“Textile mildew,’ Mr. Gould explained, “is an observ- 
able growth of microscopic plants similar to those found 
on over-ripe fruit, old tobacco and countless other arti- 
cles. One angle of our problem is to develop, if possible, 
suitable antiseptics for preventing mildew by their in- 
corporation into textile manufacturing processes. Previous 
efforts to that end have met with varied success. 

‘There is also the problem of dealing with the mildew 
once it has occurred, for often the damage is of so mild a 
nature that the fabric can be saved. Obviously it would 
be futile to attempt any work without a basic knowledge 
as to the fundamental chemical nature of the mold and 
its products, especially the colored substances or pig- 
ments. 


“In order to properly'sliminate mildew discoloration a 
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thorough knowledge of mildew reactions and properties 
is necessary. It would be useless to try to eliminate a 
yellow color by the use of alkali if that particular pig- 
ment were to turn violet under an alkaline stimulus. It 
would be equally as futile to try to wash out a water- 
insoluble pigment. The isolation and analysis of the 
pure pigments is absolutely essential. 

“There is the possibility that our research may have 
an incidental value to the dye chemist. The formulae 
for such beautiful hues as are produced naturally by 
micro-organisms may, quite likely, be of benefit to the 
dye industry. Invariably micro-organisms synthesize the 
only unknown of a series of compounds and often the 
most interesting one of all. They seem to be able to twist 
the molecules as man is unable to do. Although molds 
would be a very uneconomical source of pigment for 
large scale work a study of these might lead to a later 
synthesis from natural products.” 


Stop That Price Chiseling 
(Continued from Page 8) 


radical, but I cannot see anything more unjust in the 
Federal Government’s stepping in to compel profits than 
to step in, as it has, to restrain excessive profits. 

A half dozen years ago or so industry paid vast sums 
into the Federal treasury in corporation profits. Today 
that source of Federal revenue has about gone. Cut- 
throating rules the land. Industries are going to the 
wall. Who shall save them, if not themselves. 

And show shall they save themselves if there is a Fed- 
eral law that makes it a crime to better themselves for 
their own safety? 

It is high time, in my opinion, for New England, a 
manufacturing, textile and tool-making region, to demand 
a degree of consideration for industry and railroads that 
the South and West seem eager to give to agriculture. 

I maintain now that if it is right to prohibit mergers 
to prevent extortionate prices, there should also be some 
legal provision to save the industry from extortionate 
price-cutting. 

Today exactly the latter thing is happening. 

In the face of prospective bankruptcy of certain lines 
of industry manufacturers are prohibited from forming 
associations and making agreements between themselves 
to protect themselves. 

My notion is to permit such agreements, permit the 
manufacturers to form into associations legally and to 
bring their findings. 

We are doing one of two things, I fear. 

We are either drifting into a new form of government 
to be called Communism or some such’ name, or else we 
are sinking in general morale into a condition of dole. 

Day by day men and women who formerly would scorn 
to accept aid from the public are coming to expect it. 
They are going in greater numbers to the public place for 
daily aid. 

Between this condition and that old-fashioned manly 
pride we must interject or replace the principle of fair 
wage and reasonable profit for both labor and capital. 

I can see no other remedy. It seems to me that the 
principle is fundamental, ordained from the beginning. 
“By the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” says the 
Bible. 

No laws should intervene to prevent any one man or 
any group of men or any one shop or factory or any 
group of manufacturers from so managing their affairs as 
to secure a fair recompense for labor and capital. We 
have such a law—let’s repeal or amend or suspend it! 
We must have profits or we shall perish. 
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R. B. MacIntyre 


R. B. MacIntyre, salesman for the National Oil Prod- 
ucts Company, with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., 
was born at Glascow, Scotland, on January 17, 1898. 
He is a son of A. F. (Sandy) MacIntyre, well known 
and popular mill superin- 
tendent. 


He was educated at Geor- 
gia Tech and acquired his 
cotton mill training under 
the supervision of his father, 
finally becoming  superin- 
tendent of the Fitzgerald 
Cotton Mills. 


His first experience on the 
road was as salesman for A. 
Klipstein & Co. He has 
been with ‘the National Oi/ 
Products Company for about 
two years and has made 
many warm friends in textile 
circles. 


When his native country entered the World War he 
returned home and saw active service in France with the 
“Black-Watch” of the Royal Highlanders. 


R. B. MacIntyre 


H. J. Waldron 


H. J. Waldron, district manager for E. F. Houghton & 
Co., with headquarters at Greensboro, N. C., was born 
at Lawrence, Mass., January 2, 1891. 


He attended the Lowell Textile School and then work- 
ed for some time in the 
American Woolen Company. 
He was later with the Sayles 
Bleacheries and Glenlyon 
Dye Works as cost account- 
ant and then went on the 
road for Swan & Finch Co., 
of New York. 

He started with E. F. 
Houghton & Co. in 1921 as 
special representative of re- 
search department, traveled 
all of the United States and 
Canada in that capacity un- 
til 1923, when he was locat- 
ed at Greensboro, N. C., as 


salesman. He later became 
assistant sales manager and is now district manager. 


H. J. Watpron 


Mr. Waldron is a man of pleasing personality and is 
highly regarded by the mill men with whom he has come 
in contact. The practical knowledge gained as the re- 
sult of research work has been of value to his customers. 
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Engineering in the 
Spinning Room 


N. M. Mitchell, textile engineer, connected with the 
Barnes Textile Service, and A. W. Thompson, of Parks- 
Cramer Company, were the speakers at the overseers of 
spinning session of the Textile Forum conducted by the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

Discussing the subject, “One Phase of Engineering in 
the Spinning Room,” Mr. Mitchell declared “that almost 
without exception the cleaning and: oiling schedules in 
spinning rooms vary wherever observed. In my own ex- 
perience, when in charge of a spinning room, and later 
where these responsibilities were placed upon others oper- 
ating under my direction, I am frank to admit that far 
less attention was given to cleaning than would have been 
consistent with improved quality of yarns. 

“The long draft system,” he continued, “would result 
in more fly and lint around the steel rolls than the 
weighted system would show, as the roving has a tend- 
ency to fan open as it is being drafted at the middle roll. 
In fanning open, the shorter fibres become loose and 
either drop down or are picked up by the steel or leather 
rolls. This system almost always shows. a tendency to 
pick up excessive fly on the evtreme ends of the fluted 
part of the rolls. Quite often, mills have attached under 
cleaners or under scavenger sticks, revolving, to the un- 
der part of the middle steel roll. This method has gen- 
erally been found to be the most practical for keeping the 
middle steel roll clean, but a systematic cleaning of this 
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under roll is very necessary or the yarn quality will drop 
materially. 

“Creel boards, traverse rods, weight boards and roller 
beams are continually collecting lint and fly, as we all 
know, and should be systematically cleaned in order to 
insure yarns free from slugs and bunches. 

“Clearer boards and scavenger sticks must be system- 
atically cleaned in order to insure spinning free from 
slugs and bunches. 

“Allowing lint and fly to collect over too long a period 
on the top roll weights and spindle whorls and bases will, 
without fail, cause slugs and bunches to appear in the 
yarns being spun. 

‘‘My observation in the majority of mills has been that 
the schedules for cleaning are set up more or less on an 
experience or rule-of-thumb basis. It is my contention 
that this work is too important to be handled in this 
manner. 

“Each cleaning operation should be thoroughly ana- 
lyzed and studied as to the most practical way of doing 
it, as well as the intervals between cleanings which will 
be most consistent with high quality yarns. 

“I believe you will agree that setting up cleaning in- 
tervals of long enough time to allow lint to pile up one- 
half inch deep on the ecreels would be inconsistent with 
good yarn quality. It can be appreciated that: agitation 
of lint in large pieces will result in many of them falling 
into the yarn as it is being spun, thus making large 
bunches. On the other hand, it would be unreasonable 
to have operatives continually cleaning the creels as this 
would run up a prohibitive expense. Careful study of 
the operation will eliminate the guesswork. 

‘In my estimation, roll cleaning is one of the most im- 
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NEW DEAL’ in 
LOOM - profits 


They deal in actual production figures — and 
consequent costs— at each loom. They 
eliminate the “‘jokers’’ that fool you in 
estimating: — over-runs, under-runs, time and 
material-losses. They help you run each cut 
as scheduled and hold a winning hand on 
close-figured lots. Ask for free trial instal - 
lation for observation in your mill. » » 
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portant steps in the cleaning process in the spinning 
room. It is also one of the most neglected. I believe 
there are as many roll cleaning methods as there are 


mills. In some cases they clean once a week and pick 
once. In other cases they pick twice and clean once, 
and so on. There is a definite number of times that steel 


rolls should be cleaned and top rolls picked for the va- 
rious counts of yarn spun in the average mill. These 
cleaning intervals can be determined through careful 
study of the actual requirements. 

“The object of my arguments is to open some of your 
eyes to the fact that you are not cleaning your spinning 
properly and possibly you are spending more money than 
you should because of unintelligent allocation of opera- 
tions. 

‘With competition at its present level it behooves every 
mill man to analyze each operation in his mill with the 
thought in mind that it must be properly done but that 
the labor expense entailed must be held to a minimum.” 


An Effective Disinfectant and Deodorant 


Textile mills and other large employers of labor often 
find it a difficult matter to maintain sanitary conditions 
in wash rooms and toilets. Constant use of these facili- 
ties by a large number of people often set up offensive 
and unhealthy conditions that are hard to overcome, 
especially wheré adequate janitor service is not available. 

To meet the need for an economical and effective dis- 
infectant and deodorant for keeping wash rooms and toil- 
ets in a sanitary condition, the Fitch Dustdown Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, developed a ““Ren-o.”’ This chemical 
was formerly called “Klemn” and has been on the mar- 
ket over a long term of years. 

Ren-o can be used quickly and cheaply to overcome 
objectionable odors and kill germs. A teaspoonful dis- 
solved in a bucket of water and applied twice daily to 
wash room floors and toilet bowls is sufficient for the 
purpose. It is applied by merely sweeping the floor near 
the bowl with a broom dipped into the solution and by 
flushing the closet with the solution. All odors are killed 
almost immediately. While chemically strong, Ren-o is 
harmless. 

The company also makes a cleaning fluid that will in 
a few minutes clean toilet bowls that have been allowed 
to remain discolored for a long time. 

The Taylor Company, of Charlotte, was recently ap- 
pointed distributors for the Fitch Dustdown Company 
for the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee and Florida. A 
number of mills which are now using Ren-o report very 
satisfactory results. 


Formadine Black 


This is a straight Direct Black that stands Formalde- 
hyde after-treatment. It is dyed in the usual way, the 
same as any other Direct Black. At the expiration of 
the dyeing it is given an after-treatment in a new bath 
with Formaldehyde, which is said to increase the strength 
of the Black, and produce the correct shade. 

It is recommended by the manufacturer, John Camp- 
bell & Co., for dyeing cotton skeins, hosiery, rayon and 
also piece goods. 

Formadine Black is said to be used in place of Devel- 
oped Black (BH and others) because it is claimed to 
discharge better, and it is also used as a ground for Vat 
Prints. 

Formadine Black is said to give good fastness to wash- 
ing in a boiling soap bath, and leaves Celanese unstained. 
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LUBRICATION 


ee For 100 years, Robinson lub- 
te ricants have adhered to the high- 
: est standard of quality. Today 
. . that reputation is your safe- 
guard. 


5)-7o-%.M. C. ROBINSON & SON CO. 
AMERICA’S OLDEST OIL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
MAIN OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 


100 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Economy by Waste Elimination 
Profitable Mill Operation 


Economy and waste elimination are necessary 
to efficient textile mill operation. That’s why 
7 out of 10 leading mills use NON-FLUID OIL. 
They have proven that it saves them money on 
lubricant and labor cost by outlasting liquid oil 
3 to 5 times. 


NON-FLUID OIL lasts longer because it does 
not drip, leak or waste like liquid oil. For this 
reason it stays in bearings and off goods— 
saving “spoilage” loss. 


Write today for testing sample and bulle- 
tin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


So. Agent, L. W. Themason, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, tf. Providence, R. |. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, &.C. Greenville. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


LILY TAPE THREAD 


Manufactured by 


Lily Mill & Power Co. 


Shelby, N. C. 
“Direct From Spinner To Spinner’”’ 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 
Single Copies 10 

Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining. to 


new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Slight Change in Name 


With this issue, the word Southern is being 
dropped from the name of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin. In the future our publication will be 
known as the Textile Bulletin. 

The slight change in name is made merely in 
the interest of brevity. There will be no change 
whatever in the organization of the company nor 
in the policy of the publication. The Clark Pub- 
lishing Company will continue as the publishers. 

Several years ago the Textile World Record 
dropped the last word from their name merely 
to provide a shorter title and we are making a 
change solely because it gives our publication a 
shorter name and one easier to remember. 


A New President 


Next Saturday there will be a new President 
of the United States. 

The most encouraging sign which we have 
seen is the attitude of those of the opposite po- 
litical faith. They not only appear to be willing 
to accept Mr. Roosevelt as their President but 
to wish him well and are not trying to impede 
his efforts. 

Four years from now they will, of course, seek 
his defeat and the election of a President of their 
own political faith but, in this crisis, there is a 
remarkable and encouraging absence of propa- 
ganda intended to discredit the incoming Presi- 
dent and that is a healthy sign. 

The following interesting statement appears 
in an editorial in Printer’s Ink: 

A prominent Philadelphia Republican asked last week 
by a friend when business was going to get better replied 
“Monday, March 6, at 3:30 P. M.,” which is at least 
specific. His reasoning was on this line: 

The American people are volatile, emotional, anxious 
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to go places and do things. After their experience with 
a do nothing Congress they will welcome action as the 
desert traveler welcomes an oasis. 

The first day of the new administration with its at- 
tendant bustle, the debt conference the next day with its 
possible announcements, progress in the beer legislation, 
the conference of Governors, all these, thinks this man 
of an opposite party, are going to start everybody doing 
things. 

The psychology of the whole situation will, he thinks, 
make men reach into the top right-hand drawers of their 
desks, drag out the almost forgotten plans, worked out 
three years ago, okey them and start action toward seil- 
ing their merchandise. 

We hope that the Philadelphia man is right 
and we are firmly convinced that business is defi- 
nitely upon the upgrade, but it is our idea that 
there will be a slow but definite improvement 
during the next few months with a much more 


rapid improvement during the last half of 1933. 


The address of President-elect Roosevelt on 
next Saturday will be heard with intense inter- 
est by millions but it is not well to expect too 
much at that time. 


President Roosevelt’s message to Congress 
when it convenes in special session on March 
15th, if that is the correct date, will be a much 
more important expression. 


We will have a new President on March 4th 
and it is the duty of every citizen to give him a 
full measure of support in his efforts to lead the 
country out of this depression. 


We Approve 


We note the following in a South Carolina 
newspaper: 

Columbia.—-After several members flayed textile labor 
conditions in this State, the House tonight unanimously 
adopted a concurrent resolution seeking co-operation of 
North Carolina and Georgia in enactment of uniform la- 
bor laws and maximum labor hours. 

We are entirely in accord with this movement, 
in fact, have for six years urged upon cotton 
manufacturers that such a movement be inau- 
gurated. 


We are absolutely opposed to National legis- 
lation because that would mean turning over to 
the Federal Government the control of our mills 
and eventually all powers now reserved to the 
States would be vested in Congress. 


We do believe that representative cotton man- 
ufacturers from each of the States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama 
could meet and agree upon uniform labor legis- 
lation for these States and that as the result of 
such an agreement, the legislatures of each of 
the States would enact the desired laws. 


The first law that we would advocate before 
such a group would be a rigid 55-hour week and 
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that no female under 18 years of age could work 
at night. 

We doubt the advisability of seeking further 
restrictions at this time but would like to see the 
above as the law in the four States named above. 


Smith Bill Becomes Law 


When this is written the Smith Cotton Bill 
has been passed by the House and has been sent 
back to the Senate for agreement upon some 
minor amendments and we assume that it will 
be ratified by the Senate. 


The Smith Bill assigns to cotton farmers who 
reduce their acreage an amount of Government 
cotton equal to that which could have been rais- 
ed upon the abandoned acreage. | 

If, as farmers state and as we believe, farmers 
can not produce cotton at its present market 
price, it seems to us to be a good proposition for 
farmers to let part of their land stand idle and 
accept an assignment of Government cotton. 


If cotton declines the farmer will stand no 
loss whereas if it advances he will receive the 
difference between the present market price and 
that at which it is sold. 


If as a result of farmers abandoning acreage 
and accepting assignments of Government cot- 
ton, there is a material reduction in cotton acre- 
age, there will be an advance in the price of 
cotton and the Government will profit to the 
extent of the cotton which it still holds. 

The Smith Bill is certainly far superior and 
more practical than the Domestic Allotment 
Plan. 


Another Fool Bill 


By a vote of 101 to 2 the South Carolina 
House passed a bill prohibiting textile mills from 
deducting from wages of employees “on account 
of any defect appearing in the manufactured 
productions.”’ 

They seek to force a mill to pay careless weav- 
ers as much for weaving seconds as they pay 
good weavers for weaving firsts. 

On this principle a cotton chopper who chops 
down good cotton stalks should be paid the same 
as one who carefully chops out the weeds and 
the surplus stalks. 

If a legislature said to the farmers that they 
must pay trifling laborers the same as good 
workers and that no account should be taken of 
the damage done by inefficient or careless work- 
ers, they would demand the constitutional right 
to employ or discharge in accordance with their 
own judgment and there would be a revolution 
if an effort was made to enforce such a measure. 
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Farmers may make deductions from the 
wages of laborers who through carelessness do 
damage to growing crops but mills may not de- 
duct from the wages of careless weavers who 
damage goods so that they can only be sold as 
seconds or rags. 

It is just another fool bill introduced for the 
purpose of securing the vote of mill operatives. 

We doubt if there are many mill operatives 
who are so unfair as to believe that mills should 
pay as much for weaving defective cloth as for 
weaving firsts. 


Legislator Resents Activities of Professors 


We quote the following from an article in the 
Greenville Daily News by W. C. English, mem- 
ber of the North Carolina Legislature: 

The Greater University and the magnificent Duke Uni- 
versity seem to be taking quite a bit of interest in affairs 
wholly outside of their realm and jurisdiction. Today a 
professor from each of these institutions, appeared before 
the House Judiciary Committee No. 1 on behalf of a 
State-wide 10-hour a day, 55-hour week for North Caro- 
lina. Now the principle of the law is all right from a 
national viewpoint in fact an 8-hour national law would 
possibly be welcomed by both manufacturer and laborer, 
but for these theoretical “‘Jacacks’’ to come down to Ral- 
eigh and pour forth vehement eloquence and oratory for 
a piece of State legislation that is discriminatory and 
destructive in its nature against North Carolina industry 
that contributes so liberally to the State University in 
taxation, is nothing short of socialism of the rankest sort. 
If they have so much time to spare, why not dispose of 
some of these thoroughbreds and intelligentsia? 

This statement shows that legislators are real- 
izing the truth of our often repeated statements. 

Statistics recently compiled by Arnold Mc- 
Kay, a graduate of the University of North Car- 
olina, show that the University of Virginia has 
12 instructors in economics and sociology where- 
as there are 22 such instructors at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina supported by our taxpay- 
ers. 
We submit that University of Virginia stands 
just as well as the University of North Carolina 
and that if the 10 extra professors at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina were, as Mr. English 
suggests, discharged and the others put to work, 
they would not have so much time to meddle in 
affairs which do not concern them. 


Parker High School in Basketball 
Tournament 


The basketball team of the Parker High 
School, Greenville, S. C., whose students come 
almost entirely from mill families, has been se- 
lected as one of the sixteen best high school 
teams in the Sonth and has entered a champion- 
ship tournament at Lexington, Va. 
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Reliable Leather Products 


For 35 Years 


“Schachner Belting Makes 
a Good Machine Better” 


Schachner 
Leather & Belting Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


You’re missing 
a good thing 


gm a4 for your spinning if you overlook 


4 
the outstanding advantages of the 


New Victor Circle-D Traveler By reducing friction it im- 


proves the quality of the yarn and increases the doffs per 


day, all at a LOWER spinning cost 
Study the astonishing performance of this distinctly new 


development in travelers for yourself We'll send a trial 
supply FREE 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


Southern Agent, A. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bank Bide, Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 
A. Dewey Carter 
N. H. Thomas 
6B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave. 2 


Gastonia, N. C. 
_Gastonia, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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“MILL NEWS ITEMS 


DurHAM, N. C.—Work sufficient to keep 100 ma- 
chines in continued operation for five or six months has 
been given the Durham Hosiery Mills in orders awarded 
by the Marine Corps at Philadelphia. 

A government contract calling for more than 30,000 
dozen pairs of socks has been given the Durham mill, 
Austin H. Carr, the president, has announced. 

The contract calls for 12,250 dozen pairs of cotton 
socks at 4.88 cents per paid and 18,500 dozen pairs of 
woolen socks at 10.59 cents per pair. 


CARTERSVILLE, GA.—At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of Cartersville Mills, John F. Fowler, executive 
vice-president, reported that during 1932 the firm man- 
ufactured and sold the largest number of dozens of under- 
wear in its history. 

The entire board of directors was re-elected, as follows: 
Elroy Curtis, Henry A. Fleitman, Frank E. Whitman, 
F. F. H. Fleitman, all of New York, and Mr. Fowler, 
W. S. Peebles and B. C. Sloan, of Cartersville. 

The directors immediately re-elected the . officers for 
the year. They include: Elroy Curtis, president; Mr. 
Fowler, executive vice-president; B. C. Sloan, secretary; 
R. C. Gordon, assistant secretary. 


DurHAM, N. C.—Report of Durham Hosiery Mills 
for year ended December 31, 1932, shows net income of 
$64,518 after interest, depreciation, inventory adjust- 
ments, reserve for contingencies, etc., equivalent to $1.97 
a share (par $100) on 32,737 shares of 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock. This compares with $74,504 or $2.28 a 
share on preferred in 1931. 

Current assets as of December 31, 


1932, including 


$365,367 cash and marketable securities at cost, amount- 


ed to $878,738 and current liabilities were $58,352. This 
compares with cash of $243,953, current assets of $824,- 
319 and current liabilities were $89,612 at close of pre- 
ceding year. Total assets were $4,163,204 against $4,- 
097,940, and earned surplus $58,348 comparing with 
$10,198 on December 31, 1931. Capital stock consists 
of 132,737 shares (par $100) of 6 per. cent preferred, 
12,500 no-par shares of class A and 37,500 no-par shares 
of class B stocks. 


Lexincton, N. C.—The work of installing fifty new 
and modern looms in the Johnson Silk Mill here by the 
Burlington Mills Company, which recently took over the 
operation of the plant from the Elk-Dixie concern of this 
city, is going forward. The new looms are replacements 
of other looms that had been in the plant since it began 
operations several years ago. The mill will be equipped 
with 144 looms when the work of installing the new 
equipment is complete. The new operating company 
here will be known as Lexington Silk Mills. 

The Burlington Mills Company owns and operates 
several plants at Burlington, N.C. This mill was origi- 
nally organized by the Grimes Fabrics Company and 
later taken over by the Johnson interests of Philadelphia, 
who during the past year decided to give up their outside 
properties and concentrate on their Pennsylvania proper- 
ties. Some time afterward J. T. Hedrick, of this city, 
negotiated contracts for the output of broad silks made 
by the plant and succeeded in having the Elk-Dixie con- 
cern take over operations. 
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Rock Hiri, S. C.—D. C. Johnson, resident manager 
of the Highland Park Manufacturing Company, which 
has resumed operations, following standing for almost 
two years, stated this week that operatives are being 
added as is necessary to begin operations of the various 
departments. He remarked that it will require three 
weeks to get the mill in full operation. Carding and 
spinning are now in process, Mr. Johnson stated, and in 
approximately three weeks the process will reach the 
looms. If full time day and night shifts are scheduled, 
he stated, the mill will furnish work to around 300 em- 
ployees. The mill has been thoroughly renovated with 
installation of new looms, and additional cards and 
combers for the manufacture of combed broadcloth, hav- 
ing previously manufactured ginghams. C. N. Steed is 
superintendent. 


SILVERTOWN, GA.—Following a precedent established 
in 1931 the Martha Mills, textile division of the Good- 
rich Company, has notified its cotton shippers that it will 
again pay for seven pounds of additional cotton per bale 
at current cotton prices if the bales received are entirely 
cotton-wrapped. 

‘Because of the carryover and present prices the com- 
pany feels that it is necessary to promote increased use 
of cotton, particularly as applied to the cotton industry,” 
said Albert T. Matthews, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Goodrich textile plants. 

The Goodrich Mills use approximately 73,000 bales of 
cotton annually to produce 30,000,000 pounds of cord 
for Goodrich tires. 


Rock Hitt, S. C.—Negotiations were completed here 
for the leasing of the plant of Rock Hill Hosiery Build- 
ing Company by a new corporation, the Jac Feinberg 


closed plant and ultimately place 125 people at work in 
the manufacture of hosiery. 

Plans contemplate the installation of 10 new machines 
and at the outset probably next week 50 to 60 people will 
be employed. D. H. Baer, who formerly operated a plant 
in Asheville, N. C., will be resident manager, while Jac 
Feinberg and M. Josephine, of New York, are also inter- 
ested in the corporation, which is capitalized at $75,000. 


Lenotr, N. C.—The resignation of S$. H. Sherman as 
assistant secretary and treasurer and superintendent of 
the Lenoir, Whitnel and Nelson Cotton Mills who. will 
leave on March 1 to assume a position in Philadelphia, 
was accepted with regrets, and the directors have named 
B.| B. Hayes, of Hudson, N. C., in his stead. The direc- 
tors recently elected, selected the following officers: J. C 
Sagle, president of Hudson and Caldwell Mills; J. C. 
Seagle, vice-president of Lenoir, Whitnel, Moore and Nel- 
son Mills; H. W. Courtney, president of Lenoir Mill; 
J. H. Beall, president of Moore Mill; G. F. Harper, 
president of Whitnel and Nelson Mills; J. L. Nelson, 
secretary and treasurer of the entire group; B. B. Hayes, 
assistant secretary and treasurer and general manager of 
the entire group; J. T. Ingram, auditor. 


SWANNANOA, N. C.—At the annual meeting of the 
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Cotton Card Grinders 


Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders 


Napper Roll Grinders 
Calender Roll Grinders 


Shear Grinders 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


—Save on Dyestuffs? 


—Cut Processing Time? 


—Improve Processing Results? 


—Put a Finer Finish on 
Your Goods? 


—Get Bigger Profits from 
Your Output? 


Send coupon for Details on 
ALIPHATIC ESTER SULPHATE 


and GLYCERYL SULPHATES 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., S.T.B. 3-2 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Gentlemen: 


Please send booklet on New Compounds. 
Firm Name 
Individual 
Address . 


stockholders of the Beacon Manufacturing Company, 
held at New Bedford, Mass., directors were authorized to 
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AKRON 


Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Alwavs Specified 


The Akron Belting Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


SALE OF 


Sterling Cotton Mills 


The plant of STERLING COTTON MILLS will be 
offered forsale at the Court House in Louisburg, N. C., at 
11 A. M., March 7. 

This mill is located at Franklinton, N. C., on the main 
line of the Seaboard Railroad and paved highways. It is 
25,000 spindle capacity and is equipped for manufacturing 
carded yarns from 8s to 20s in various put-ups. 

Additional information may be secured or appointments 
for inspection made by correspondence with 


DON P. JOHNSTON, Receiver, 
Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton, N. C. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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remove the equipment from New Bedford to the local 
plant and to dispose of or hold the company’s property 
in New Bedford. 


Charles D. Owen, treasurer, said removal operations 
are now going on and it is planned to cease manufactur- 
ing operations in New Bedford not later than June, con- 
centrating all manufacturing in the Southern mill. 


AH officers and directors were re-elected as follows: 
President, Charles M. Boyd; vice-president, Gardner B. 
Williams; treasurer, Charles D. Owen; secretary, Chas. 
©. Dexter; directors, Charles P. Boyd, Gardner B. Wil- 
liams, Charles D. Owen, Charles O. Dexter, Evan B. 
Owen, Charles D. Owen Jr., and Charles M. Boyd. 


RicHMOND, Va.—An amendment to the charter of the 
Industrial Cotton Mills Company of Richmond, of which 
L. D. Pitts is president, reduces its maximum authorized 
capital stock from. 29,000 shares common without par 
value and 900,000 preferred to 20,000 shares common 
and $1,500,000 preferred. 


Buriincton, N. C.—Arnold Holt, formerly a repre- 
sentative of the American Glanzstoff Corporation, is now 
with the Alamance Yarn Company, jobbers, in the North 
Carolina Bank Building. 


Master Mechanics Department 


(Continued from Page 7) 


water tube boiler are made considerably thinner than in 
fire tube boilers. It is now plain why a fire tube boiler 
may cost more—because it weighs more per horsepower. 
The cost of a boiler is about proportional to its weight. 
Fire tube boilers, remember, contain about as many tubes 
as do water tube boilers. And as to efficiency, doesn’t 
it seem reasonable that a thin shell will transmit heat 
more efficiently than will a thick shell? 


The fire tube boiler was the first really successful 
boiler on the market, and had a great long start over the 
water tube boiler. The water tube presented more prob- 
lems. There are so many joints and seams and chances 
for steam to leak in water tube boilers that our ancestors 
couldn’t combat the problem with their knowledge of 
metals. They were compelled to use castings a great 
deal, and casting are always troublesome. It was a cast- 
ing, you'll remember, that caused the Quebec bridge span 
to plunge into the river a number of years ago. Like- 
wise casting have been and still are the cause of many 
boiler explosions. 

Today all of the prominent water tube boilers are 
made of ductile metals throughout. Even the headers in 
most makes of water tube boilers are of forged or wrought 
steel construction. True, the fire tube boiler has advan- 
tages over the water tube in many respects. Where water 
is bad and contains much sediment the water tube boiler 
may become choked or covered with scaly matter. In 
small sizes the fire tube boiler generally costs less because 
it is easier to make and easier to install. In the opinion 
of the writer there will always be a market for both types 
of boilers—fire tube and water tube—but the fire tube 
boiler will never really “come back.” 
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Great Cotton 
Year Predicted 


Paris—The greatest cotton year in 
fashions since the World War was 
presaged by the first 1933 style 
shows in a house popular with Am- 
erican buyers. 

Cotton coats and suits in neutral 
colors in heavy weaves resembling 
wool designed for street wear, cotton 
frocks and blouses in fine crepey 
weaves and cotton trimmings and 
linings were outstanding in the col- 
lection and caused comment from the 
buyers. 

The silhouette showed virtually no 
change, remaining slender. Skirts 
were 10 to 12 inches from the ground. 
Sleeves generally were plain with 


many short or elbow length seen in 
the dresses. A full length beige, peb- 
bled weave cotton coat lined with 
green-copper plain taffeta, was worn 
with a beige crinkled crepe cotton 
dress trimmed with taffeta. A grey 
rough cotton suit fitted with a hip 
length jacket and lined with white 
handkerchief linen had a white cot- 
ton blouse. 


Other cotton notes included an 
evening gown of white Swiss with 
eyelet embroidery and plaid cotton 
linings in coats and suits. 

Wool coats stressed flat, hairy 
weaves in grey, brown and blue un- 
trimmed by fur. They were designed 
on simple semi-fitted lines, buttoned 
straight up the front, sometimes with 
no collars and sometimes with scarf 
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necklines. They often were lined 
with printed silk crepe to match ac- 
companying frocks which generally 
were designed along feminine lines of 
colorful flowered silk prints. 


Producers Curtail 
Rayon Output 


New York.—It is expected that 
sharp curtailment of production will 
be inaugurated at a number of rayon 
plants within the next fortnight al- 
though no official statements have as 
yet been made as to the exact per- 
centage of the cut in output planned 
for the spring months. It has been 
originally planned to run very nearly 
at capacity during March, but de- 
mand has slowed up decidedly dur- 
ing the past three weeks. 

Coning operations were curtailed 
ap proximately 40 per cent by some 
firms at the start of last week. Spin- 
ning was restricted 10 per cent in the 
course of the week and further cut in 
spinning is expected before the end 
of next week unless demand should 
take a sudden spurt. 

It is not believed, however, that 
curtailment this year will reach the 
drastic proportions it assumed in 
1932, when the majority of produc- 
ers shut their plants down for a 
month. The fact that it has been 
several months since producers had 
any sizeable stocks on their hands is 
expected to prevent any more than 
normal seasonal curtailment. 

Then, too, mill men are not inclin- 
ed to let a situation like that of last 
fall develop when they were forced 
to turn down sizeable cloth orders 
because of their inability to obtain 
adequate yarn supplies. Weavers are 
showing a greater inclination to pro- 
tect themselves by forward booking 
of supplies rather than delaying in 
hopes of finding bargain lots of yarn 
at the last minute. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


499 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoM BSTIO ExPorT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosSsHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., New YorK 


SIZING FINISHING 


7 


et6.U 5 PAT OFF 


Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


March 2, 1933 


COTTON GOODS | 


New York.—The quiet state of trade in cotton goods 


last week was generally ascribed to depressing outside 
influences, chiefly the bank and credit situation. Buyers 
showed little interest in goods and in some instances sell- 
ers were accepting concessions on print cloths, The vol- 
ume thus sold was very limited. In gray goods there 
was no sustained demand and practically all goods were 
reported quiet. Small sales of print cloths, carded broad- 
cloths and sheetings were put through. Most of the 
print cloth and carded broadcloth mills have good orders 
on hand that will keep them busy for some time ahead. 


Yardage of fine yarn staple goods moved during the 
past week was greater than in any previous week this 
year, and the buying covered a wider range of construc- 
tions. Individual orders, usually running around 1,000 
to 2,000 pieces, seldom exceeded 5,000 pieces, but the 
total volume was very encouraging. Some constructions 
were advanced on the strength of the business done, while 
others were established at levels which had been gener- 
ally suspected, but which had not ‘previously been 
brought out due to lack of inquiry. The better business 
in staple fine goods was usually explained by the fact 
that buying of futures earlier in the season had been 
limited, and that converters had in most instances con- 
fined their operations to hand-to-mouth covering of im- 
mediate needs. With spring buying of finished goods 
now well under way, and with no appreciable yardage of 
staple goods moving out of mills on previous contracts, 
the necessity for replenishing stocks by converters was 
widely felt. In a few instances mills had curtailed pro- 
duction drastically after it had become apparent that 
they were not getting the usual volume of advance spring 
buying, so that stocks were low and the demand for 
goods during the week brought advancing prices. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 2 5-16 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s .... 2 3-16 


Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s  3%- 3Y% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 4¥%- 4Y 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard SY 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Dress ginghams 10%4-13 
Standard prints | 5% 
Staple ginghams 6% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


| 
| 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Most of the business done in yarns 
last week was limited to small orders for quick shipment. 
Prices continued to be steady with spinners taking the 
attitude that prices are already too low. The unfavor- 
able factors prevailing in the general business situation 
were felt in the yarn trade. 

So far little Red Cross business has come to knitters, 
which is reflected in limited yarn business for this ac- 
count. A number of knitters who had placed commit- 
ments for yarn in anticipation of orders from this quar- 
ter, in the absence of any, have deferred asking spinners 
for deliveries, nor have they made specifications due to 
waiting for something to materialize from this quarter. 

A few spinners of combed peeler yarn are reported to 
be shipping nearly 50 per cent more than their current 
production. Part of this yarn is being shipped against 
old contracts, but much of it represents initial deliveries 
on contracts which were sold this month and last. A 
numbef of houses here report that the dollar volume of 
their combed peeler yarn sales this month exceeded that 
of January and compared favorably with February. 
1932. Present combed peeler yarn prices are approxi- 
mately 10 per cent below those of a year ago. The buy- 
ing done since January 1 in this department has been 
mostly at very low prices .substantially below the level 
which most combed yarn mills figure as the minimum at 
which they could get back their costs. The few yarn 
mills willing to increase their booking at below-cost prices 
have practically monopolized the business. Their com- 
petitors are curtailing production. 

Carded yarn spinners also are curtailing production 
and recently there have been occasions when their sales 
exceeded their production. Here again, a few sources 
that are willing to book orders at prices substantially 
lower than competitors have obtained the bulk of the 
business, especially in carded knitting yarns. Most card- 
ed sale yarn mills have definitely reached their lowest 


limits of price and sooner than run for stock they are 
reducing their operations. 


Southern Two-Ply Chain 14 - 

Warps 

12 t arne 
Tinged carpet, 8s, 3 
1b a and 4-ply 12 
and 4-ply 
19 a19% 1#£=~White carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 13 a 
40s a. Waste Insulating Varne 

13 a 12s. 2-ply a 

S -.--------------- 14 20s, 2-ply 15 a. 
20s. 2-pl 18 
208 15 al5% 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 


— 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


At Auction 
| March 25, 1933 11 O'clock A. M. 
| Physical Properties of 


Bellemont Cotton Mills 


Located on Hard Surface State Highway No. 62, about 
four miles from Burlington or Graham, Alamance County, 
N. C., and on Big Alamance Creek. 
i—Brick three-story, tin roof, Main. building 406’ x 144’, 
with the following adjoining and connecting additions: 
Picker and Opening Room, 1 story, brick, tin roof, 24 x 
62, and connecting Cotton House 24 x 20. 
Card Room, 1 story, brick, tin roof, 26 x 78, and form- 
ing part of Roving Room 54 x 62. 
Finishing Room, two story, brick, tin roof, 27 x 42. 
Dye House Building, one story, tin roof, 26 x 40. 
One Boiler Room, brick, composition roof, 26 x 28. 
(No machinery will be offered) 


Inspection can be made any time during business 
hours—Phone 95 


L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co. 
GRAHAM, N. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and sup plies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING ©0., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8. C.; L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn 

AKTIVIN CORPF., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.:American Aniline 
Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & “UHEMICAL CORP., 
535 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse. 301 E. 7th St.. Charlotte, N. C., Paul 
Haddock, Sou. Mgr. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 4 Church St.. New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, Asheville, 
nN. 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte, 
N C.. R. EB. Buck. Mer. Sou. Reps.: Harold T. 
Buck. Winecoff Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N C.: BR. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck. Jr. 8 Tindel Ave.. Greenville, s 


ASHWORTH BROS... INC., Charlotte, Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place. Greenville, 8. 215 
Central Ave.. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
tile Supply Co.., Dallas, Tex. 


BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, s. C.; Jd. 
Spencer, Mgr. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley. president. 
_BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, Sou. Reps: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte. N. C.: W B. Uhiler. 608 Palmetto 
Spartanburg. S. C.;: R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton S&t., 
Macon, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps. -Ralph Gossett. Woodside Bdlg.. Greenville, 
6. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia 
Mill Suply Co., Gastonia. N. C.: Russell A. 
Bingleton., Dallas, Tex. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. Philidel- 

ia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Site “Charlotte, 

c.. J Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432 
West Point. Ga.: Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 
Charlotte. 8. C.: A. Max Browning. Hillsboro, N. O, 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Charlotte. N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.-Treas. 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton 6&t., 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 E  eecerecie 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP hen co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa, Sou. Reps.: J. x 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.;: Luther “Hotel otte, Char- 
lotte, N. re 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester. Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; 5S. B. 
Alexander. Mer. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Greenville. S. C.: Chas. L. Ashley. P. O. Box 720. 
Atlanta. Ga 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Cc. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte. N. C.; 
R. B. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8S. C.: G. N. 
Wilson. care Ponce de Leon Hotel. Roanoke, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass., Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice.-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. 5S. W.. Atianta, Ga.. 
W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, Ss. C., Clare 8H. 
Draper, Jr 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., E. 1., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W First St.. Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou Warehouse: 302 
W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton. 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. E. Green. H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandrige, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga. ‘Tenn.: 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave.. Greenville. Ss. C.; J. 
Howard, 135 8S. Spring St.. Concord, N. C.: W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, 2. 
Franklin, Auguste. Ga.;: R. M. Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
= 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira. N.Y. 
Sou. = Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham is, ' Pelham, 5. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co.. Aa. Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro. N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. 
u. Rep.: George F. Bahan. P. re Box 581, Char- 
lotte. N. C 
FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St.. Boston. 
. Southern Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. OC. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 


Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 


GENERAL DYESTUFF a Pifth Ave. 
New York City, Sou. 1101 8 
Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Schenectady, N. Y¥ 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.: Charleston. W. Va. L. 
Alston, Mgr., Charlotte. N. C.. E. P. 
as. Tex... L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Wire, O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma 
Clty, Okla.. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 


B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis. Tenn a. oO. c- 
Parlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn.. J. H. Barksdale. 
Megr.: New La., B. Willard. Mgr.; Rich- 
ME Hicklin, Mgr.: San Antonio, Tex., 
lL. A. Uhr, Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta. Ga... 
W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas. Tex.. W. F. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex.. F © Bunker. Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO » Hobo- 
an a N. Ene Commerc! 

Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. ™ av 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Co., INC., 
ps.: W. C. Killick, - 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte. N C..P. B. Eckels. 
N. Myrtle Ave... Jacksonville. Pia.: Boyd Arthur 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. PF String- 
er, 500-6 WN Carrollton Ave.. New Orleans. 
M. Champion 709-11 Spring St... Shreveport. AS 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. North Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson Be, 
Tetin.: E. W. Sanders. 
roadway, uisville, Ky.; H. R. Zilerach. - 
W. Broad Richmond. Va. 1228 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Samuel Lehrer. Box 265. 
n ex 
N. Market St., Dallas. Tex. : Supply =< 
©O., Hawthorne. Bou 
Rep 
ima Gpeciaity Co. P O Box 530. 
HOUGHTON & O©O., E. F., 240 W. Somerse 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Megr., H. J. 
514 First National Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: J. A. Brittain. 722 s 27th Piace, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Porter H. Brown. P. O. Box 656. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.> G. F. Davis. 418 N. Third St.. 
St. Louis, Mo.. for New estan, re J. M. Keith. 
525 Rhodes Haverty tlanta oO. 
Wylie, 514 Pirst National Bank Bide “Ghartotse, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 W.. At 
lunta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher. Mgr. Sou E. 

HYGROLIT, INCORPOR Kearny, WN 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfred” 519 
Bldg. Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin, 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterso Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., ‘Ohio Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8 Cc., 
Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
C. Sou. Rep Claude B. ller, P. O. Box 1383. 
Greenville S C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte. KN. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.. Birmingham. Ala. 

LOC CWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC... 100 
42nd &St., New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg.. Spartanburg, S. C.. R. BE. Barnwell. V. 


LUBRIPLATE CORP... New York Ci 
Precision Gear & Machine C Co., Charlotte 2 
MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic A 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: oO 
Charlotte. N. CO. 
MAMHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: 
Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden. Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia- Atianta. Atianta Belting Co.; Augusta. 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.: Columbus. A. H. 
Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah. D. DeTreville 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.: 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Chariotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Chariotte Sup 
Hdw. House; 


as 


Bos- 
. H. Ochs, Hotel ‘Charlotte. 
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Gastonia Beting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenior, Bernhardt. 
Seagie Co.: Rockingham, Roy Walker, (Special 
Agent); Wilmington Wilmington Iron Works; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
lina—-Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial supply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenvill 
Sullivan Hdw. Co. Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.; J. 
Carter, 62 North Main St.. Greer. 8. C (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H Olney, 101 Gertrude 8t.. 
Altea Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. Shook. 
Jr., 1031 North 30th St Birmingham. Ala.: B. O. 
Nabers. 2519 27th Place South Birmingham. Ala. 


MAUNEY STEEL ©O., 237 Chestnut St.. Phile- 

Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney. Burling - 

Don. L. Hurlburt. Sil James Bidg.. 
Tenn 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC.. 
40 Rector St.. New York City, Sou. Office = Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White. W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. EB. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase. 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg.., Chattanooga. Tenn.; J 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg.. Greensboro 
N. = E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville. 


NATIONAL * PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: B. Macintyre, Hotel 
Charlotte, N. C.; ra H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. E.. 
Atianta. Ga.; Warehouse. Chattanooga. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Ofice 

Warehouse: 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. WN. C.. 
Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor. Gaffney, S. C. Sou. Reps.: 
L. E. Taylor. Box 272. Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, 
Gaffney. S. C.: H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT “a 
292 Madison Ave.. New York City, Sou. Office. 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W Thee. 
son, Sou Dist Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S&S. C.. New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville 8. C. 


PERAINGS & SON, INC... B. F.. Holyoke. Mass 
Sou. Rep.: Fr H. White, Independence Bidg.. 
Chariotte. N C 


PHILADELPHIA BELTING CO., High Point, N 
c.. BE. J. Payne, Mer. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Charlotte, 
N. C 


ROBINSON & SON CO., WM. €., Dock and Car- 
oline Sts.. Baltimore. Md. Sou. Office, Charlotte, 

c.. B. D. Heath. Mgr. Reps Ben F. Houston, 
Charlotte. N. C.: Pred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: 
C. M. Greene. 1101 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. 
C.: H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, i147 Milk 8t.. Boston. 
Mass. Sou Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C.. Walter W Gayle. Sou. Agent.: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atianta, Ga.. John L. Graves, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg. & C. HH P Worth. Mer 


CO., 748 Rice St.. N. W. At- 
lan 


J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co.. Chariot 


SIRRINE CO.. J. Greenville. C. 

SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP... 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou. Reps.: Chas H Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte. N. C.; Burkhart-Scthier Chem- 
. 1202 Chestnut St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.:; 
Woodward Wight Co... 45] Howard Ave., New 
Orleans. La., J. A Sudduth & Co., Birmin ham, 
Ala.: Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, jam! 
and Jacksonville la 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE @& FLY ER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britian, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W 
Atianta, Ga., H. ©. Jones, Mer.: Sou. Reps: Hor- 
ace E Biack. P O. Box 424. Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL NEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 62) 
E. McBee Ave.. Greenville, 5S. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 

gr.. Sou. Reps.: W. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mgr 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. C., E. 
A. Terrell. Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., 
Providence, l. Sou. Office 909 Johnston a 
Charlotte. N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer 

vy 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 

. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
| nF 8. ; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO... Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Offices. Charlotte. N. C.. Atlanta. Ga. 

U. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: William W. Vaughan. 
P. ©. Box 792. Greenville. S. C.: Oliver B. Land. 
P. O. Box 158 Athens. Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 
Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nationa! 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer..,: 
620 Angier Ave., N. £.. Atianta, Ga., B. F. Barnes. 
Mgr., Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. OC. 
H. Wick Rose. Mgr 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass 

Sou. Offices: Whitin Bi Charlotte, N. OC. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers. : 
Bidg., Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps. M. P. Thomas. 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlante Office. 


fi ate: +... 


- 
| 
Brooke, Mgr.; Ohattanooga, Tenn.. W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mgr; Ft. Worth, Tex.. A. H. Keen, Mer.: 
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WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING Whitine- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2039 East 
Fifth st.. Charlotte. N. © 

WHITNEY MFG. ©CO., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. O. 

WOLF, IJACQUES Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning. 305 W. Fischer Ave., Greens- 
boro. N. C.: M. Costello, 2308 E. 4th St., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


New Du Pont Dye 


Pontamine Fast Brown 2RL, a new 
dyestuff of exceptional fastness to 
light, has recently been developed by 
the Dyestuffs Division of E. I. du 
Pon tde Nemours & Co. It is de- 
scribed as redder and brighter than 
Pontamine Fast Brown RKL, and 
can be used either as a self color or 
in combinations where a_ reddish 
brown component is indicated for the 
production of mode shades. 

It is expected that the new color 
will find its chief use in the dyeing of 
cotton and rayon. Its level dyeing 
properties and solubility are said to 
permit of ready adaptability to the 
dyeing processes employed for these 
fibers in various stages of manufac- 
ture. Curtain and drapery materials 
and similar fabrics, requiring extend- 
ed exposure to light, may be dyed to 
advantage with Pontamine Fast 
Brown 2RL, it is stated. 

The Dyestuffs Division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. has re- 
cently perfected Pontamine Diazo 
Violet RR, a developed color which, 
when diazotized and subsequently 
developed with beta naphthol, pro- 
duces reddish shades of violet. It is 
described as redder and brighter than 
Pontamine Diazo Violet BL and, like 
the latter ,is particularly useful for 
dyeing cotton and rayon piece-goods 
that are to be discharged. 

Pontamine Diazo Violet RR is of 
interest for dyeing rayon and cotton 
materials to deep, reddish purple 
shades such as rose fuchsia, magenta 
violet, burgundy and similar hues. 
In addition to its use on cotton and 
rayon, it is said to be suitable for 
the dyeing of pure silk if acetic acid 
is used to complete exhaustion. The 
color, it is stated, is fast to acids, 
ammonia, fulling, ironing, perspira- 
tion, rubbing, stoving, washing and 
water. 


Silk-Like Cotton 


A new way of treating cotton fab- 
ric has been recently discovered, and 
it is claimed by those in a position to 
know that the invention is in its way 
as important and as revolutionary as 
the anti-crease process, according to 
the Manchester Guardian Commer- 
cial. 

E. Brennan, of A. & S. Henry, re- 
ferred to this new discovery in an 
address on the “Marketing of Cotton 
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Textiles” to the Textile Society of 
the Manchester College of Technol- 
ogy. A process, he said, as important 
as that of anti-crease cotton would be 
shortly placed on the market, and, 
like that discovery, it emanated from 
the Lancashire cotton industry. 


The exact nature of the invention 
has not been revealed, but there is 
strong reason for believing that it is 
a process for treating cotton fabric 
by chemical means so as to render it 
closely akin to silk. Mr. Paton, 
chairman of Martins’ Bank, Ltd., 
probably referred to this same proc- 
ess in his speech at the annual meet- 
ing on January 24, when he said: 

“It is reassuring to learn how an 
increasing interest in scientific re- 
search is affecting this industry. It 
has been found in the past that arti- 
ficial silk can be usefully employed 
in conjunction with cotton to pro- 
duce a cloth acceptable to the trades 
which manufacture dress goods and 
other textiles, but there is a more 
recently discovered method of treat- 
ing cotton cloth which, through 
chemical processes, renders it practi- 
cally undistinguishable from silk. 
This result is due directly to research 
on scientific lines undertaken in 
Manchester.”’ 


Fabric treated in this way is not 
yet on the market, but there is evi- 
dence that the process is a sound 
proposition commercially, and it is 
understood that the cloth will be 
ready for marketing in a few months. 
Apart from the credit which Lanca- 
shire will obtain for her pioneer work 
in textile research, the ability to 
make all-cotton fabric akin to silk or 
rayon in appearance will enable Brit- 
ish producers to ship such cloths to 
the numerous markets which now 
levy exorbitant duties on rayon fab- 
rics and to win back trade in partic- 
ular in South America and the Con- 
tinent. 


Quiet Week in 
Cotton Goods 


“Due largely to outside influences, 
such as the bank situation and Gov- 
ernmental investigations, as well as 
the holiday, the cloth market during 
the week has been very quiet. With 
the exception of a fair business on 
colored goods, trading on other lines, 
such as print cloths, sheetings, drills, 
broadcloths and fancies, was small. 
Both the cloth and raw cotton mar- 
kets received with disappointment 
the news that the Smith Acreage Con- 
trol Bill would not be passed by the 
House, Southeastern Cottons, Inc., 
reports. 
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“The Far Eastern situation is 
growing more acute and has in it 
possibilities of upsetting the silk mar- 
ket. We import approximately 90 per 
cent of our raw silk from Japan. For 
instance, in December, 1932, 50,548 
bales (135 pounds average) were 
shipped to mills and of these bales 
36,996 were Japanese silk, 620 bales 
European silk and 2,932 bales of all 
other silks. Should conditions reach 
the point where. Japanese silks are 
boycotted this would cause a large 
increase in the consumption of Eu- 
ropean silk but more important 
would be the increased consumption 
of rayons and cottons. 


“The Federal Reserve Bank’s 
statement again showed a large in- 
crease of currency in circulation and, 
in this connection, we have just seen 
some interesting figures by an Eng- 
lish economist in which he estimates 
the value of new gold mined for last 
year at £101,500,000. Gold hoards 
of India added £55,000,000 to the 
world’s supply, while gold obtained 
from coins and jewelry sold by the 
British public was officially estimated 
at £14,000,000. This makes a grand 
total of £171,000,000, approximately 
$832,171,500. After allowing for in- 
creased reserves of the United States, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Italy, and deducting de- 
creased reserves of other countries as 
well as commercial absorption, there 
is a balance of between £22,500,000 
and £27,500,000, or approximately 
between $109,496,250 and $133,828,- 
750, to be accounted for of which it 
is estimated a large part has gone 
into private hoarding. 


“Unless something unforeseen hap- 
pens, the cloth market will probably 
not show much of a definite trend for 
the next week or ten days.” 


December Hosiery 
Production Falls 


Hosiery production dropped from 
6,186,000 dozen pairs in November 
to 5,047,000 in December, 1932, or 
18 per cent, according to figures ts- 
sued by the Department of Com- 
merce. All phases of hosiery opera- 
tions reflected the usual quiet De- 
cember period. Orders booked were 
4,577,000 dozen pairs in December, 
against 5,636,000 in November, net 
shipments 6,138,000 dozen against 
5,160,000, and unfilled orders 3,985,- 
000 against 3,204,000. 

Stocks on hand, it is indicated, 
showed a slight gain. Whereas in 
November only 8,619,000 dozen 
pairs were held, in December the fig- 
ure was 8,736,000 dozen. 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 


This is the only place where we have seen looms weav- 
ing two separate widths of cloth at one time and we'd 
never tire of watching them. The product is velours, 
lovely Jacquard “velvet” upholstery goods, gorgeous in 
color and design. 


Their goods, in two widths, is woven at the same time, 
the napped sides facing each other. Somehow, the vel- 
vety pattern is woven through both widths, and a knife 
clipps them apart as woven. The selvages are distinctly 
separate, and are not clipped. This process is so even 
and so perfect that little is left for the finisher to do. 


I asked Mr. Sykes where he got training for such work 
and he said, “Right here. Just had to work it out our- 
selves.”” He engineered the erection of the big velour 
weave room, had the looms put in, and with the co-opera- 
tion of his loyal employees, conquered the whole prob- 
lem. 


Everybody grows a garden. The mill company en- 
courages and teaches thrift, and the people are glad to 
follow progressive leadership. Give a family a good gar- 
den plot well planned and well worked, and that family 
does not need to worry, even if work in the mill gets 
scarce. 

Last summer Superintendent Sykes suggested that the 
men on the village who could not get regular work, go 
out to the country and cut wood. This they did; Mr. 
Sykes then had it hauled in free of charge, and a number 
secured wood enough to do them through the winter. 

Showing a man how to help himself is the greatest of 
all welfare work. Some are willing to do, but don’t know 
how; another can see and grasp an opportunity that will 
mean success. 

Mr. Sykes is a man with executive ability, great fore- 
sight, and a born leader. We don’t suppose he ever saw 
the time when he felt “unequal to the occasion.”’ 

C. F. Campbell is overseer carding; C. C. Prevett, 
overseer spinning; B. B. Cockrell and J. A. Bolt are over- 
seers of weaving; F. A. McJunkin, overseer finishing; 
E. W. Jones, master mechanic. All are high class gen- 
tlemen and we are proud of them and the records they 
are making. 

Statesville is one of the nicest towns in the State. 
There is a hustle and bustle here that defies depression. 
Everybody looks happy and prosperous. The streets are 
lined with parked cars. The cafes are well patronized. 
Clerks in stores busy. Feed and flour mills going full 
blast. No loafers hanging around corners. 

At the Bunch Hatchery, seventy thousand baby chicks 


are turned out every week—all the popular and leading 
varieties. Mrs. Bunch, charming wife of F. B. Bunch, 
secretary and treasurer of Statesville Cotton Mills, has 
in seven years built up the largest hatchery in the State. 
Blood tested, State accredited and with an enviable repu- 
tation for pure bred stock, her chickens are in great de- 
mand—so much so that at times 70,000 per week ‘is not 
enough to fill her orders. 


W. C. Sykes 


SUPERINTENDENT STATESVILLE CoTToN MILLs, 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


With pleasure, we present W. C. Sykes, superintendent 
Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C., to our readers. 
When we visit him and see the wonderful work he has 
done and is doing we feel like shouting “Hurrah for old 
North Carolina!” 


/ Mr. Sykes began working 
when wages were 25 to 30 
cents a day, and like other 
leaders in the textile industry, 
rose to his present position by 
hard work and determination, 
taking hard knocks as a part 
| of his training and. thriving 
on it. 

He says when he finally got 
to making the big sum of a 
dollar a day, he had so much 
money he did not know what 
to do with it, and concluded 
it was time to get married; 
this he did—and considers 
that the very best deal he ever made. 


He has five children, if 1 remember correctly, and all 
own their own homes. Mr. Sykes has one of the nicest 
homes in Statesville. He educated his children and two 
of his sons have positions in the Statesville Cotton Mill; 
one of them, C. A. Sykes, is assistant superintendent. The 
other is W. C. Sykes, Jr. Both fine young men. 


Mr. Sykes likes to tackle and solve hard problems, and 
is an expert in any line he undertakes. One of his gerat- 
est triumphs is a reservoir with nine wells in it, each sep- 
arate from the other and so arranged that no water can 
seep back. These nine wells are piped and connected to 
one larger pipe through which the pump draws and throws 
water into the reservoir, automatically, and automatically 
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takes it as needed to the dye house. Before he built this 
reservoir the monthly water bill amounted to several hun- 
dred dollars, but now is around $50. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Ruspy Cotton MILLs 


Talk about nice mills and nice people—then visit Ruby 
Cotton Mill and see both. “Ruby” is an appropriate 
name for this “gem” of rare beauty. 


A. C. Jones is president and T. L. Wilson secretary 
and treasurer. W. H. Sanders is the live-wire superin- 
tendent; he has invented and patented several splendid 
additions and attachments to machinery that have prov- 
en entirely satisfactory. He is always trying to find a 
better method for doing things. 


J. G. Lynn, carder, has a remarkably clean and well 
running room; H. W. Albright, overseer spinning and 
winding, and C. L. Rickman, overseer finishing, work 
some among the most beautiful and attractively dressed 
girls we have ever esen. They not only look good, they 
are fine, and dependable girls, holding the respect of all 
who know them. F.. W. Lowe is the master mechanic 
and had everything in perfect order. 


RANLO Merc. Co.—Mopena PLANT 


Well! We found the grandson of a former sheriff of 
Anson County on the job here as superintendent and 
dyer—J]. T. McGregor, Jr. 


Once when Mr. McGregor was sheriff his two ferocious 
blood hounds got out in Wadesboro and everybody was 
terribly frightened. Those dogs were terrible. The sher- 
iff had sent out the alarm and was hunting his dogs and 


every mother was frightened for the safety of her chil- 
dren. 


But back to the mill. Modena finishes yarns for Ranlo 
Mill, at Ranlo, and has the latest thing in modern dyeing 
on spools. 


W. H. Smith is carder and spinner and a very fine and 
courteous young man. He is a loyal friend to The Tex- 
tile Bulletin, having been a subscriber for a long time, 
and would not be without it. 


HIGH SHOALS, N. C. 


MANVILLE-JeNcKEs Co. (Hicu-SHoats 


Since a former visit, the fine new bridge across Cataw- 
ba river at this point has been completed and adds much 
to the landscape scenery. 

High Shoals Mill is almost hidden behind the hills, on 
the Lincoln Highway, and easily reached over paved 
roads from Gastonia, where the agent, J. A. Baugh, Jr., 
resides, and has charge of the Loray plant at that place. 

W. G. Hardy is day superintendent and John A. 
Baugh, II, is in charge at night. Mr. Hardy is a thor- 
ough-going young man, full of vim and vigor, and puts 
some fine ideas across. 

In the entrance to the office, a character-building motto 
is hung each week; it catches the eye, impresses the mind 
and gives one a fine thought to ponder on. This is what 
we Saw: 


“The courageous person lifts his head—digs in, shakes 
off trouble and comes up smiling.” 


This mill runs full time day and night with nothing in 
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the near future to worry about. Diversified manufactur- 
ing has solved their problem. 

They make almost anything from fine voiles to sheet. 
ing, broadcloth, corded, dobby and Jacquard work. 

Our good friend W. L. Martin, formerly of Hogans- 
ville, is carder and spinner; J. W. Clark, day second hand 
in carding: T. M. West, second hand on combers; L. C. 
Burgin and A. R. Newberry, card grinders. 

P. L. Pasour, day second hand in spinning; W. J. Phil- 
lips at night. (We had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. W. 
J. Phillips, a very friendly lady. Ray Baker is a pro- 
gressive young section man in the spooler room. 

L. D. DeLoach is overseer weaving; W. E. Daniel, day 
second hand, and C. H. Keener, night second hand. 

E. C. Mason, formerly in the office, has been promoted 
to the position of overseer in the cloth room. We pre- 
dict a bright future for this young man. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHADWICK-Hosnins Mitt No. 4 (Loutse 


The Chadwick-Hoskins Mills have a reputation for 
order and cleanliness, and the same can be said of the 
villages. B. B. Gossett is president and treasurer: E. P. 
Cofield, general superintendent. 

Home economics, taught by Mrs. Pender and Miss 
Stanton, various clubs encouraging civic pride, gardens 
and lovely flowers—annual flower shows that are a joy 
and surprise to those attending, good schools and 
churches, are some of the village opportunities and at- 


_tractions. 


The mill company furnishes garden and flower seeds, 
then gives prizes for best gardens, flowers and most im- 
proved premises. 

Louise Mill is very attractive, even in winter, and in 
summer the whole scene is a lovely picture. W. J. Dug- 
gan is superintendent. 

J. A. Quick is carder; J. S. Wright, spinner; Fred 
Fowler, weaver; W. E. Jones, master mechanic; E. A. 
Myers, overseer cloth room. 

Mercury MILLs 

This is a pretty mill in North Charlotte, and makes 
various dobby goods in beautiful patterns. ——-. —. Kiser 
is superintendent; W. J. Nipper, carder and spinner; F. 
E. Cantrell, weaver; M. N. Pelone, overseer cloth room: 
M. R. Pickett, master mechanic. 


— 


Discontinue Statistical Reports 


The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York announces with regret that the ‘customary monthly 
statements relating to production, billings and sales of 
carded cotton cloths will be suspended until further no- 
tice. No statement will be issued for the month of Jan- 
uary. 

This action is made advisable because of the with- 
drawal from current participation in the statistical re- 
ports of several important mills whose records of activity 
have been included in previous summaries. 

These defections, in the opinion of the officers and di- 
rectors of the association, have impaired the compara- 
bility of the monthly reports and their value as a reliable 
presentation of current facts. 

Rather than undertake makeshifts which might be 
misleading it has been considered preferable to resume 
these monthly statements only when the previous com- 
parability and adequateness can be restored. 
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COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 
8500 Spindles 
260 Looms 
360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant ouses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 


A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
cate G. P. W., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


To Hosiery Mill Executives 


Is your mill idle? Here is money-makin 
opportunity. Change over to packing an 


wiping cloth without additional equip- 
ment or expense Have changed over 
three hosiery mills and know how it is 


done. Big market for this cloth at profit- 


FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICES 


1—Pressure Type Filter (50 lbs.), man- 
ufactured by American Water Soft- 
ener Co., Philadelphia, 40” diameter, 
5 ft. 8% in. high, complete 
1—Saco-Lowell 100 Spindle Spooler. 
1—36” Lowell Cloth Brusher with Ver- 
tical Stand attached. 
2—American Steel Split Pulleys. 
1—10 ft. diameter, 15” face. 
] 7 ft. 2 in. diameter, 13” face. 
Both bushed 4 15-16 in. 
All of above in good condition and 
7 be seen at our plant at Worthville, 


LEWARD COTTON MILLS, Inc. 


Worthville, N. C. 


Telephone No. 441 
Randlieman 


able prices. Address Knitting, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 
HUNTER’S TRAVELER 
10—Whitin, 7x3%, Speeders, 1919-24, 
located in South 
22—Whitin, 6x3, Speeders, 200 Sp., 
1923. Price $1.00 per Sp. 
235—Draper Looms, 4-bank Stop Mo- 
tions. 
i—C. & M. Stitcher and Rolling 
Machine. 


HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


18 motor drive high speed ball bearing 

head Crompton & Knowles 2x! 

reed space. Apply 

Dan City Silk Mills, Inc. 
Danville, Va. 


Gem 
box looms, 50” 


FOR SALE—100 Veeder Pick Counters. 
register every 1,000 picks, with stands. 
ready to attach to looms. First-class 
condition. Apply Dan City Silk Mills, 
Inc., Danville, Va 


W ANTED—Position as overseer weaving. 
20 years’ experience. No job too large 
or small Will go anywhere. Best of 
references Address “J. H.B..”’ care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Mill hotel or boarding house: 
have ‘years of experience; have good 
furnishings for 20 rooms. Married, age 

Have one hand for mill. Change 
on short notice. H. G. E., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


New Bemberg Chiffon 


Chif-cire, a laquer finish all-Bem- 
berg chiffon has been introduced by 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 


service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 
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experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
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Galey & Lord, Inc., in a series of 
prints especially designed for after- 
noon and evening wear. This is the 
first laquered chiffon presented, and 
is creating widespread interest in the 
trade, where Evelda chiffons of Bem- 
berg by Galey & Lord are well known 
and extensively used. 


Following Paris approval of cire 
fabrics, these chiffons with their new 
and attractive sheen promise to be 
one of the season’s outstanding high 
style fabrics. Prints include a va- 
riety of all over multi-color florals 
and line plaids. 


Reprints Cost Manual 


A second edition of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute’s cost manual, en- 
titled: A Method of Predetermining 
Costs in Cotton Yarn Mills,” has just 
been announced. This reprinting was 
found necessary to meet a continuing 
demand, it was said. 

This treatise was originally pub- 
lished by the Institute two years ago. 
Advices from Institute headquarters 
state that copies were distributed to 
every cotton mill management in the 
United States as well as to leading 
cost consultants, textile schools and 
other educational institutions. 


Bill To End Wage 
Cuts for Seconds 


Columbia, S. C.—The House of 
Representatives of South Carolina 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill 
prohibiting concerns operating cot- 
ton or yarn mills or bleachery plants 
to deduct any sum from the wages of 
an employee on account of any defect. 
appearing in the manufactured prod- 
ucts. 


Turner-Halsey To 
Sell Iselin-Jefferson 
Lines for Export 


Turner-Halsey Export Corporation 
has been appointed to handle the en- 
tire group of Iselin-Jefferson export 
lines. ‘The products, which include 
staple lightweight cloths and partic- 
ularly plaids and chambrays, will 
supplement the present Turner-Hal- 
sey goods which number cotton duck, 
cotton yarns, khakis and bleached 
fabrics. The corporation also takes 


over the export business of the Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills. 

Frank S. Bruyn, president of the 
export concern, will be in charge of 
the expanded lines. 
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Eadie Automatic-lubricated Twister Ring 


Located in easy reach of most Sou- 
thern textile plants, we offer com- 

lete mechanical facilities and 
hoon experience in the design and 

roduction of textile labels, tickets, 
aie hang tags, etc. We are 
equipped bh: th to reproduce designs 
now in use and to prepare new ones 
in harmony with modern styling 
trends. Usually we can do it at costs 
which are reflected in savings to 
our customers, 


Let Us Quote You 


JACOBS GRAPHIC ART/ COMPANY 


CLINTON CAROLINA 


Easily applied to 


existing twister rails 


Modernize your twisters with DIAMOND FINISH Eadie 
Rings. The production increase will rapidly repay the 
moderate cost. Note how this patented ring provides 
lubrication ALL AROUND the circle. You get faster 
production, cleaner and evener work, and traveler cost 
is greatly reduced. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO: 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 

“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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MER. A. W. ROBERTSON, Chairman 
Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation 
435 Seventh Avenue 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me without charge 


men— 


in it for 
your” 


of 
) the material you recommend for use by our sales- | 


\ \ here parts have been stripped 


{ | Cheek Sheet for Equipment Study 


We want to get our share of the business the com- | 
| mittee is stirring up. 
for all our salesmen. 


(Name) 


(Address) 


“Rehabilitation—Where They're Doing 
List 


This will provide enough — 


Cut out this coupon and mail it in. : 


FOR YOUR SALESMEN 


ECAUSE expediency has ruled so 
long, and neglect has made such 
inroads on economy, almost every fac- 
tory today is wasting money even on the 
Yet 
management is more sensitive to savings 


present volume of production. 
under present conditions than in normal 


times. 


Here is a new approach, therefore, to 
immediate markets. Stop asking men 


to spend money. Show them where they 


can save it, by substituting more effi- 


cient, modern equipment for patched up 
obsolete machinery. Hang your propo- 
sition on economy. Tie your selling to 
modernization. 


market 


The. Committee on Industrial Rehabili- 
tation has thrown the spot light on this 
opportunity. Already actual local com- 
mitments total more than $155,000,000 
in equipment and materials. 
body is getting the orders. 


And some- 


Tune your advertising and selling into 
this moving theme. It can be done. 
Send the coupon for Booklets, Check 
Sheets and the “Where They’re Doing 
It” Lists and have your salesmen use 
them. They will be sent in any reason- 
able quantity without charge or in larger 
quantities, at cost. 


Write for them today. 


from other machines ...... 
W here equipment has been 
robbed from other departments 


il... there lies your immediate 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION 


A. W. ROBERTSON, Chairman 


435 Seventh Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oT 


pair and re-equipment of factories, warehouses and large 
improvements will bring benefit 


buildings, where such 


HE Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation was estab- 
lished last August as a national effort to promote the re- 


through cost reduction, and by creating employment and 
stimulating business. Local committees are at work over - 
the entire country and already commitments for more than . 
$165,000,000 worth of rehabilitation work have been reported. 
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